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The Classical Review 


MAY 1899. 


The Editor of the CLASsIcAL REVIEW will be glad to receive short paragraphs (or 


materials for such paragraphs) upon classical topics of current interest. 


These should 


reach him as early as possible in the month preceding the publication of the REVIEW. 


We are glad to note that in the December 
issue of the American Journal of Philology 
its learned editor recognizes the significance 
of the movement to revive Latin as a spoken 
language, to which we have more than once 
called attention. In the same number for 
the first time there are contributions to 
‘Brief Mention,’ perhaps the most character- 
istic feature of the Journal, from other pens 
than the editorial. 


Apropos of the American Journal of Philo- 
logy, we are glad to see that Mr. L. Horton- 
Smith has republished his papers on Latin 
etymology in collected form with important 
additions. 


All of our readers who can should take 
the opportunity to inspect a large terra-cotta 
lebes from Thebes, now on view in the First 
Vase Room of the British Museum, of which 
Mr. A. B. Cook furnishes the following 
description : ‘One side depicts a couple of 
chariots followed by a man on horseback. 
This must be one of the oldest European 
representations of a horse-rider, for the ware 
on which it occurs may be dated about 
700 .c.; the artist has shown the man 
riding sideways like a modern peasant. The 
other side of the bowl has by far the most 
perfect picture of a ‘ Dipylon’ galley yet 
discovered. High stem and stern, the 
former furnished with a projecting spur and 
an ibis figure-head, are connected by a bridge 
or deck, on which sit an upper tier of 
NO. CXIV. VOL, XIL. 


rowers ; their oars, to avoid complication of 
lines, do not descend into the water, but 
stop short on reaching those of the lower tier. 
There are the usual big paddles for the steers- 
man, and a shield is slung on the poop. Gun- 
wales, thole-pins, etc., are clearly seen ; and 
between the two sets of rowers, who number 
nineteen and twenty respectively, the ves- 
sel’s side is open. No mast or sail is visible, 
the deck having apparently been cleared for 
action. Astern of the galley, a man about 
to step on board clasps the hand of a 
woman, who holds up a wreath. Both 
designs seemingly allude to warlike expedi- 
tions, by land and sea, probably those of the 
great man whose grave they adorned.” 


Mr. Winstedt’s discovery of a new manu- 
script, and nearly forty hitherto unknown 
lines of Juvenal, in the Bodleian, is yet 
another reminder that for finds it is not 
necessary to go to the Fayim. Both in 
style and, we are obliged to add, in matter, 
these additions to the notorious sixth satire 
are thoroughly worthy of Juvenal; and it 
cannot be urged against their genuineness 
that the codex in which they appear 
belongs to the class of inferior authority. 
For do we not owe the thirtieth poem of 
Theocritus to a manuscript of no particular 
merit in other respects? And are not four 
gaps in the text of Claudian filled solely by 
the aid of one whose general character is 
made only too clear by the corruptions 
recorded in the Isengrinian edition ? 
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, A , se y es 
pappaxov avdpodovor diljpevos, dhpa ot ein 
> x id , > | ‘ » e 
iods xpierOar xadxypeas’ GAN’ 6 pév ov ot 
~ > fe 4 ty hy s/ 

daxev, ered pa Oeods vewecilero aitv eovras, 
> a , e an > , , ‘ 7 A 
GAAS tarnp ot Saxev ends: dirteeoke yap aivias. 


The general import of this passage is clear 
enough. The difficulty lies in the causal 
sentence, émei pa Geovs vewerilero aiév eovtas. 
We are obliged to render veyeoifero he 
reverenced or he dreaded, although really 
such a meaning is altogether at odds with 
the regular sense of veyeoi{oua: and its 
cognate veueodw. First as to the usage of 
vepecifopar; it means, J am righteously 
indignant, I am angry. 

(1) Absolutely 


B 138 ipérepos 8 ci pev Ovpos veperiLerar 
avTov, 

E 872 Zed warep, ov vepecife’ Spav tude 
KapTepa epya ; 


(2) With the cause of the feeling expressed 
by an ace. and infin. 


P 254 dAddd tis aris itw, veneoiféoOw 9 
évi Supa 
, = — 
Ildrpoxov Tpwyot xvolv pédArnOpa 
yever Oar. 
~ > 14 ’ A . 
; | TH ob vepeciLou’ Axarovs 
doxaAaav rapa vyvol Kopwricw" 


B 296 


(3) With the object of the indignation, 
the person or persons, against whom it is 
entertained, expressed by the dative. 


B 239 viv o GrAAw Sypw veweriLopar, olov 
amavres 
ha >” 
700 dvew. 
"Hpy 8’ ov re tocov veperiLopat ovde 
xoArotpar. So also 421. 
Z “~ s > 4s ¥ TAN 
«0 waTep, ov veyeoifn Apyn Tade 
‘ »” 
KapTepa epya, 
« , , ‘ a > , . 
Oocativ TE Kai olov amwXece adv 
"Axaov. 


© 407 


E 757 


These are all the passages which exhibit any 
form of veyeoi{erGa: in the Homeric poems. 
In no instance is there any room for doubt 
as to the sense, though the last example, 
E 757-8, has probably been damaged in 
transmission. However, this need not detain 
us, as the meaning of the verb is not 
affected. 

Now compare with the above passages the 
expression under discussion :— 


> fe ‘ , bh! Led 
éei pa Jeovs veperifero aitv éovtas. 
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‘Since he reverenced the gods, who live for 
ever’ is undoubtedly the meaning intended, 
The sequence of thought will allow no other, 
Otherwise, especially in view of E 757, who 
would hesitate to accept as the most natural 
version of the words ‘ since he was indignant 
that the gods should exist for ever,’ im- 
plying, of course—an unpardonable levity— 
some regret at not possessing a dappaxor to 
curtail this prolonged existence? Compare 
also N 352. 

We are often told that Homer sometimes 
nods: but such a startling incongruity as 
this, such a glaring misuse of words would 
seem to indicate a deeper slumber, than has 
ever been laid to his charge. 

Whatever he really said here, I think 
we may at least feel pretty sure he did not 
say :— 


> se 4 ip on 7 
ere’ pa Geovs veperilero aiév eovtas. 


It is not as if there did not exist in the 
Homeric vocabulary any verb that would fit 
the line and convey the sense,‘ he reverenced,’ 
‘regarded,’ ‘had respect for.’ d7i¢ero and 
éromilero were at command besides verbs of 
Searing in abundance, zpéer, diev, etc., which 
might readily be associated with convenient 
adverbs, Any, aivas, peyaAa, etc. 

From the facility, with which a suitable 
substitute for veweoiLero could be found, we 
may infer that veyeoifero is not really very 
far wrong and that the error—for error 
there must be—lies wholly or mainly in the 
accompanying words. Accordingly I suggest 
as a likely original :— 


> , ‘4 id ’ 8 s7 
€7TEL KE Beoi VEpLETLCOvT QleVv €OVTES, 


‘since the gods, who live for ever, would 
have been indignant.’ The imperfect of 
course implies the persistency of the feeling. 
Their anger would have been lasting, cf. 
v. 307, v. Monro, H.G. §324. 

So and so only can veyeoiferOar preserve 
its legitimate meaning, while the general 
sense remains unimpaired. ‘The only differ- 
ence is that the displeasure of the gods is 
explicitly affirmed instead of being merely 
implied as in the anomalous vulgate. The 
changes, though numerous, are but slight in 
character ; @eots —édvras becomes Geoi— 
covres, pa becomes xe and veweri£ero becomes 
veyeoi{ovr’. The corruption would, I believe, 
begin with veueotfovr’. The spondee in the 
fourth place seems less rhythmical than the 
dactyl. There is however no difficulty 2 
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defending the rhythm given by this conjec- 
ture. Parallels are abundant, e.g. 


H 30 onpepov: vorepov aire paxyyjoovr’, eis 6 
Ke TEKLWp 
d 356 ef pe Kai eis evravrov avwyout’, adtoOe 
pipvev. 


p 479 py oe véo ba ddpa epicowo’, oi” 


dyopeves. 


After the appearance of veyeoifero the other 
changes necessary to produce the tradition 
are easy and inevitable. The nom. plur. 
becomes the ace. and xe is displaced by fa. 

The case then stands thus: the vulgate 
passes beyond all reasonable license of lan- 
guage: the emendation is after all not such 
as to leave the origin of the traditional text 
an absolute mystery. It gives the required 
sense and sacrifices no word of the tradition 
entirely save pa. The most serious loss is 
that of the hiatus licitus, a loss, if it be a 
loss, that the judicious may condone ; I shall 
not myself pretend to regret the removal of 
that notable and popular scholastic bul- 
wark, 

In 1. 259 where the digamma is neglected 
in"IAov, there seems to have been a slight 
transposition. The original reading was 
doubtless :— 


éé dvovr’ "Eq@ipys mapa “IA00 Meppepioao. 


Od. 5, 343 


cyata TadT drodis oxedinv dvepoure péeperbar 
kiddin’, atap xelperot véwv émipaico voorou 
yains Painxwv, 6c Tor potp’ eorw GArvEat. 


It matters little whether we take yacns as 
dependent on véorov with Curtius and Ameis- 
Hentze, or as an apposition to it with Nitzsch 
and Giseke. Whichever construction be 
adopted, the difficulty of vdcrov here remains 
unexplained and inexplicable. Noéoros can 
only mean ‘return-home,’ ‘reditus in pat- 
riam.’ Now the land of the Phaeacians was 
certainly not the home of Odysseus, nor can 
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he be said to return to a place, which he was 
just about to visit for the first time. Hence 
Kammer is moved to delete 1. 345 alto- 
gether. This step necessarily involves the 
removal of Il. 358-9 also, and the result is 
that Ino sets our hero the impossible task 
of swimming all the way home. Even as it 
is, he swims two days and two nights to 
reach Phaeacia (1. 388), surely a sufficient 
effort. van Herwerden, who agrees with 
Kammer’s excisions meets the difficulty by 
boldly displacing vécrov in favour of yatys. 

The necessity for all this textual dis- 
turbance may, I think be obviated by merely 
changing the terminal letters of the one 
word which is the source of ali the trouble. 
I would read :— 


: ? , ; 
aTap XElperot vewv eripaieo voodu. 


Ino’s instr ‘uctions are simply that he is to 
swim ‘away,’ ‘ right away,’ rav thy cxedinv, 
cf. § 289 ropa 8 ey’, dpa oe voogw amnyaye 
IldAAas ’AO@yvn, where voodw is virtually 
equivalent to Auroteav tov immoyv, also N. 4. 
But the adverbial use of voodu, ‘away,’ 
needs no lengthy illustration for readers of 
Homer. 

The loss or abandonment of voodi here 
may be traced to its position immediately 
before yaiys producing the possibility of a 
misunderstanding : but if I judge rightly of 
my author, he did not compose his sentences 
with any intention of forestalling perverse 
misapprehension. Clearly véogu at the end 
of a line could hardly be a preposition 
governing a noun in the next: moreover 
érysaico has prepared us to look for a 
genitive, and so yatys is sufficiently safe- 
guarded. 

It would of course be possible to take 
vooge with yatns not as a prep. but as an 
adverb, equivalent to rys voodu yains, ‘ the 
distant land.’ The objection to this is that 
Ino would not be likely to add this dis- 
couraging detail. Odysseus would see that 
for himeelf, as inane he does Il. 358-9. 

T. L. Acar. 





NOTE ON SOPHOCLES, 


uiv mpopwva Tact Kadpecious Tabe 
dons 706’ ipaov Advov tov AaBddaKov 
kdrowdev dvdpds éx rivos Suddero, 

ToiTov KeAevw TavTa onmatvel époi: 
Kel wev hoBet rat, rovrixAnp’ imegeAav 


bo 
bo 
cr 


0.7. 223-235. 


> 8 U e a , ‘ ” 4 
avtos Ka’ abrov: meloerat yap adXo pev 

> . 297 a oo »” > , 
dotepyés ovdev, yns 0’ amaow &4BAaBys- 
ei 8 ad tis GAXov oldev ef GAAnS xBovds 230 
Tov aiToxEipa, LN TwTaTwW TO yap 
Képdos TAD "yd x) XapLs MpocKEioerat. 
o 2 
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> na 
ei 8’ ad cwryoeabe, Kai Tis 7 pidov 
a ~ 
deioas dmaoe ToUTos 7 xavToU Tdd«, 
a cal 5 5 , “~ 4 X 4, > ~ 935 
ax tévde Spaow, Taira xpy KAvew euor. 2 


There seems to be a considerable amount 
of difficulty about the connexion of thought 
in this whole passage. The outline of the 
sentence is :—‘ Give information ; if you do 
not, I shall, etc.’ «i 8 at cwaycecbe 233 
resumes from xeAevw onpaivey 226. But we 
have a considerable expansion of (A.) ‘ Give 
information’ 223-232, and (B.) ‘if you do 
not give information’ 233-4 ; and we shall 
naturally compare these two parts of the 
sentence, to note the correspondence or non- 
correspondence of one with the other. 

(A.) is perhaps rather complex. The 
clauses themselves give three distinct cases, 
and—by their explicit mention of motives, 
both against denouncing (kei pév gofetrar) 
and for denouncing (etoerat...dBAaBys, and 
TO yap...mpookeioerar)—suggest an examina- 
tion of motives expressed and implied. 

The primary distinction is between a 
Theban and an alien murderer: on the 
hypothesis of a Theban murderer a secondary 
distinction is made between self-denuncia- 
tion and denunciation by another. 

Thus we have three cases :— 

(1) A Theban murder is denounced by 
a Theban, other—as may naturally be as- 
sumed where nothing is said to the contrary 
—than himself. 

(2) A Theban murderer is denounced, 
even—as a special case—by himself. 

(3) An alien murderer is denounced— 
presumably by a Theban. [ei 71s 230 may 
be assumed to be equivalent to doris ipov 
224. 

And the motives in each case are as 
follows :— 

(1) No motives especially appropriate to 
this case are expressed or implied. Of 
course the general motives for denouncing 
are obedience to the command of Oedipus, 
and the desire to save Thebes. |We shall 
expect more particular cases to be accom- 
panied by a special motive against de- 
nouncing, and an additional motive for. | 

(2) Against: ofetrar 227. 

For: weioerat...dBAafsns 228. 

(3) Against: none is expressed. [It is 
hard to understand why a Theban should 
be particularly anxious to abstain from 
denouncing an alien. | 

For: 1d yap Képdos...zpockeioerar 231. 
[70 xépdos will presumably mean the usual 
or the expected reward. But why is this 
motive especially potent in this case? We 
can hardly assume that xépdos and ydpis 
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would be absent or less in quantity in case 
(1). 

the second part of the whole sentence, 
which I have called (B.), may be more 
simply analysed on the same lines. 

Case (1) The murderer is denounced by 
another man, his friend. 

Case (2) The murderer is denounced by 
himself. 

Motives, in both cases alike :— 

Against: deicas 234. 

For: (in addition to the general motive) 
a double curse, on the murderer, and on 
the man who refuses to denounce him. 

We are now in a position to perceive 
three main difficulties :— 

(i.) It is hard to account satisfactorily 
for the distinction of cases in part (A.) of 
the sentence: the connexion between (2) 
and (1) is a not unnatural specialization ; 
but the value of (3) as distinguished from 
(1) and (2) is very obscure ; the distinction 
is not suggested by any preceding words, 
and the clauses dealing with the case do not 
themselves provide a justification. 

(ii.) The motives for action in case (3) 
are very unintelligible. 

(iii.) There is a distressing irrelevance 
between the cases distinguished in (A.) and 
those distinguished in (B.). In (A.) we 
have case (3) emphatically distinguished 
from (1) and (2), and as this distinction has 
not been accounted for previously we cannot 
help expecting that it will turn out to be of 
some value in the second part of the 
sentence ; when we hear the second part we 
find that the distinction is completely 
disregarded, and—as Professor Jebb phrased 
it, O.7.,., p. 214, 1. 36,—a certain degree 
of discomfort attends the mental process. 

These difficulties are certainly serious; 
and no explanation of the passage appears 
to avoid them. It seems indeed that we 
must consent to the alteration in 230 of 
adXov to dAXos, explained—as aAXoyv is taken 
to be—by ¢& adAys xOovds. [The supposed 
substitution of dAAov for addAos needs no 
particular explanation as an accident ; or it 
may well be the work of some critic or 
actor, careless of logic but obsessed by the 
notion of verbal ‘irony.’ See 451.] 

We may note how the three difficulties, 
as stated above, are thus modified. 

(i.) The cases in part (A.) are now :—(I) 
The murderer is denounced by a Theban, (2) 
even though it may be by himself. (3) 
The murderer is denounced by an alien. 
Thus the distinction, made by dro, 
between a Theban and an alien murderer, 
which to a great extent obscured the value 
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of case (3) as opposed to the others, has 
now disappeared. On the other hand, the 
distinction made by aAXos between a Theban 
and an alien denouncer is already implicit 
in the passage. In 223-4 Oedipus has 
strongly emphasized ipiv zpopwvd racr 
Kadpelocs rade dors ro? bay «.t.r.: 
it then occurs to him that his utterance 
may reach the ears of some who are not 
Thebans, and to such men also he speaks a 
word: so that dAdos now following this 
emphatic duets is more than intelligible— 
almost inevitable. dAAov either makes an 
antithesis which is unmotived, or fails to 
make an antithesis where one is expected. 

(ii.) The motives in (A. 3) are now 
perfectly clear :— 

Against denouncing: Absence of the 
general motive for, appropriate to cases (1) 
and (2). Why should an alien be interested 
in saving Thebes, or anxious to oblige the 
Thebans’ king ? 

For: He (no less than an dards) will be 
rewarded [76 xépdos =the same xépdos as in 
the case of an dards. | by me (though I am not 
his ruler), and will have in addition a 
standing balance of gratitude to his credit. 

The word zpocxeicera: gains a peculiar 
appropriateness by the change to aAAos. In 
the case of an dords, always on the spot, the 
xapis could be realised at once: in the case 
of a évos it is allowed to remain on deposit 
till an opportunity for drawing on it occurs. 

(iii.) If we now consider the cases dis- 
tinguished in (B.) as compared with those 
of (A.), we find not an irrelevance nor a 
merely mechanical parallelism, but a more 
artistic and rational modification. In (A.) 
we distinguish a Theban denouncing the 
murderer, even if it is himself, from an 
alien denouncing the murderer. As the 
sentence passes into its second part, we 
notice in the first place—looking backwards 
—that this distinction has done its work ; 
the previous emphasis on ipets required it, 
and the requirement has been satisfied : in 
the second place—looking forwards—further 
reference to this distinction would be incon- 
venient; the already mentioned motive, 
which is to be mentioned again (#dfos), is 
irrelevant to the nationality of the de- 
nouncer ; and the additional motive, which 
is to be mentioned now (the double curse), 
so far as it owes its validity to religious 
fear is similarly irrelevant, while so far as 
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it owes its validity to respect for Oedipus it 
is positively inapplicable to the case of an 
alien denouncer. [Oedipus himself refers 
explicitly to this limitation of his authority 
in the words yjs rnode 236, which should 
be taken not with avépa, nor with davda, 
nor with éodexeoGar, nor with twa, but with 
the verbal notion of the whole clause, in 
the sense of, ‘wherever my authority is 
recognized.’] Thus we have ef rs 233, with 
no specification of nationality, as opposed to 
doris tpav 224 and «i tus GAXos 230. 

As to the other distinction, (B. 2) is 
obviously equivalent to (A. 2); (B. 1) also 
is probably equivalent to (A. 1), for we may 
either take ¢iAov as not literally emphatic, 
thus understanding that no definite dis- 
tinction is intended of the case in which a 
Theban might abstain from denouncing a 
murderer who was neither airds nor strictly 
speaking ¢iAos, or we may assume implicitly 
that in the case of a murderer who was 
neither ¢iAos nor airés no Theban would 
hesitate about denouncing. The repetition 
of the distinction—itself not very essential 
to the argument, but remaining present in 
the mind—between ¢iAov and airod has a 
value, as marking for us that the two parts 
of the sentence, in spite of modifications, 
are rhetorically treated as corresponding 
one to the other. 

M. Furness. 


[Mr. Furness’s paper is an argumentation 
in favour of a somewhat neglected emenda- 
tion of L. Purgold Odservationes criticae in 
Sophoclem, ete. (Jena and Leipzig, 1802). 
The author’s defence of it is as follows 
‘mirari subit, nulli Criticorum levem men- 
dam observatam fuisse, quae semel cognita, 
statim sic corrigi poterat et debebat 


ci 5 ad 1s GXXOs ef GAANs xOovds. 


Nam satis perspicue opponitur hic versus 
versui 228 supra ipiv rpodpava raow Kad- 
peiots tade. Deinde, quae nostrum versum 
sequuntur verba 7d yap Képdos TeAG "yw, x'7) 
xdpis tpooxetoerar rem certe evincunt. The- 
banis enim, quippe subditis, rex, sicut facit, 
imperare debebat, ceteros hosce externos 
nisi lucro atque praemio proposito Oedipus 
in sententiam suam perducere non poterat.’ 


—Ep. C.R.] 
























































WE find in Demosthenes adv. Pantaen. 
($ 52) a statement which seems to defy ex- 
planation as it stands, ‘What will Pan- 
taenetus have to say against me when he 
comes to speak?’ asks Nicobulus. ‘Only 
that I am an odious person, that I walk 
quickly and talk loudly, and carry a walking- 
stick.’ tNow we know that the first and 
second of these habits were regarded as 
unseemly and vulgar: we read in the Char- 
acters of Theophrastus that the Boor is 
accustomed peyaAn tH pwv7 Aadeiv, while to 
walk fast is one of those undignified actions 
which Aristotle’s peyaddyuxos is careful 
to avoid. But what is the point of the 
concluding sneer? The mere statement that 
a man carried a walking-stick was as empty 
an objection then, as to say that he wore a 
coat would be now (see Becker-Gill Charikles, 
i. 140 ff.). The commentators have ignored 
this, and regarded the present passage as 
proving that to carry a stick was a sign 
either of youthful dandyism, or of vulgarity, 
or of Laconising tendencies. The first view 
is a startling absurdity, perhaps due to a mis- 
understanding of the Charikles combined with 
the hatred of the gods, and the second merely 
begs the question. In favour of the third 
Plut. Nic. 19 has been quoted: év yap rp 
Baxrnpia xai ro TpiBwvr 7d TvpPBodrov Kai 7d 
dgiwpa tis Srdprys xabopavres. But the 
required inference does not follow. It makes 
perfectly good sense to say, ‘you can tell 
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NICOBULUS’S WALKING-STICK. 








that she is a Salvationist by her bonnet,’ 
but to infer from this that all ladies who 
wear bonnets are Salvationists would be an 
everhasty metaphysics. The bonnet is tell- 
tale because it is of a certain shape, and 
similarly the stick of Plut. Vic. 19 was of a 
certain shape, for which see Theophr. Char, 
4, In fine, there is no evidence whatever 
that the statement Baxrypiav dope could at 
any time have been used by way of stigma, 
as is here assumed. We are thus driven to 
regard the text as corrupt, and to ask what 
word should stand in the place of Baxrnpiay, 
remembering in our search that it has to 
fulfil two conditions: (1) it must be the 
name of something that was a mark of a 
man who, far from being a dandy, was the 
very reverse, and (2) it must explain the 
corruption. I think that both these condi- 
tions are satisfied by ckapartvAnyv. We 
learn from Aristophanes Frag. 128 and the 
passage in the Htym. M. there quoted by 
Koch that the xapvAy was carried by those 
who had no pretensions to elegance—by those 
very dypoxo, in fact, whom Theophrastus 
describes as talking loudly, like Nicobulus 
here. The coincidence of these passages and 
the ease with which the gloss Paxrypiav 
would expel the rare xayrvAnv seem to me 
well-nigh irresistible arguments in favour of 
the proposed change. 
W. A. Go.icHeEr. 


THE MINOR WORKS OF XENOPHON. 


(Continued from Vol. XII. p. 390.) 


BEFORE passing on to general considera- 
tions about the authenticity of the disputed 
treatises I should like to add some details 
as to certain other portions of the Xn. 
corpus. The authorship of the Symposiwm 
and Hiero has been questioned much less 
than that of the other works we have ex- 
amined, but, as doubts have been sometimes 
expressed, it seems worth while to deal with 
them. I propose therefore to state in a 
short and summary way the results of one 
reading devoted entirely to the study of the 
vocabulary. Further research would no 


doubt yield more material. I note nothing 
in the vocabulary of either which seems to 
me to tell against the ordinary view that they 
were written by X., and I find a long list 
of things that are distinctly Xn. By Xn.I 
mean partly such as we have already seen 
to be peculiar or almost peculiar to X., partly 
such as are noticeably common in him, and in 
a few cases such as, though they do not 
actually occur in his other writings, belong to 
the class of words that we have repeatedly 
noticed as a mark of his style. Readers 
who have followed me so far will have n0 
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difficulty in recognising most of the following 
points and may easily satisfy themselves as 
to the others. 

1, Symposium. Classifying roughly for 
practical purposes by the parts of speech, 
we may notice among substantives déyyos, 
Oppea, pers (eyes), ddvvN, 10x40s, Tépyis, Oaxos, 
ixos, evppootvy, x@pos, avipayabia, eivy ; and 
among adjectives yopyds, évOeos, didddpwv 
with drodpooivy, kadoxdyabds with caXoxdya- 
bia, Taryvioons, dvappiroyos, evxapirtos = 
cixapis, mpooempepys (1), devyerys, lonrsé, 
jadorpyds with fadiovpya, dréxpudos, edrov- 
ows, Gxopertos, eappddrros and dveradpdditos, 
aidjpwv, Aapupds, GAximos, épdapios, €vdnA0s, 
icpomperns, a£vompemis, dpeotés, with the ad- 
verbs Gappovvtws, zuKva, €xOi0vws, ioxupos = 
opddpa (4. 23, 52), dvapié. Notable verbs 
are Ajyw, cvvéropa, dvacrevalur, lepat, ouprilr, 
aiéw, Téprrw, kabi~w (3.11: ef. Cyr. 2. 2. 14), 
guva, dyddXopa, eAcSev instead of the ctrev 
of common Attic prose, cvprapopapra, pac- 
revw, TepITTEvW, OUTAIG, cvvdipepedw, AjOw, 
grovoaioAoy®, TpooTaT@, Kvvodpoua, KaTadvva- 
crew, KaTapxyw, xArdaivonar, Oadrw, ped, 
Tporopa, vénw, arEeuTOArD, KevtpiLw, dppovTiaTa, 
mepueTw, kaTabedpar, epevv (épevvytéov 8. 39,) 
dvarrepd, the aorist dpéxOnv, and the participle 
ceoaypevos With genitive. There are further 
to be noticed the prepositions dui (1. 3 twice 
and 7), ava (3. 6), atv (2. 5, 15, 22: 5. 10: 
8.40: 9. 7), é« like iro with a passive verb 
(1. 10): és in its characteristic Xn. uses, 
(1) final (5. 9), and (2) = dere with infinitive 
(2.8: 4. 39) or indicative (4. 37: 8. 35: 
9. 3): temporal éweé (2. 2 and often): 
moAv with comparatives (1. 4 and often): 
mpoobev (1. 6 and 15): the Ionic jrep, 
if right (1. 15): xaé...d€ (1. 11: 2. 9). 
Roquette’s table (De X. Vita, p. 39) 
gives the single connecting re as occurring 
6 times, re...7e once and X’s favourite pay in 
not less than 33 places. The Xn. anaphora 
is also abundant. No attempt is made to 
avoid hiatus. 

2. Hiero. Observe the substantives ¢i- 
dpootvn (repeatedly), AenAacia, épvpa, Oadréa, 
Sapa, KTHvos, dAKy, éumopevpa, texva and 
TEKVOTOLOS, eTLKpaTeLa, Popyya, and the adjec- 
tives petwy (with pecovexta repeatedly and 
peid,) €xupds, exAEws, dyAevKis, axnpatos, dAAn- 
Aopdvos, parpovos, GAxyxos, evoTAos, dpyadéos, 
AvowreArjs, eSamrivaios, exmayAos, dyxiréppov, 
cipevns, €OeAovatos, With the adverbs ioxvpas 
= cpddpa (1. 33), peydws, evtovws, Xn. 
verbs are eipaivw (passim), dvd, broupy@ with 
iroupyia, dvivnt, yavpotpat, adéw, peyadvvopat, 
Boredw, KOLMOPAL, KAaTAKTELVH, deopevu, pépo- 
pat, yepaipw, Swpodtpmat, AvaowteAciv, TupTapemo- 
pat, dyddAopat, padiovpyo, cuprapopapTo, 
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dpycicba, éLoppa, eEdyouat, tpootarevw, tov- 
tifw. Finally we notice audi (re) éxw (1. 12), 
ava (7. 9: 10. 5), ovv (9. 8), os with infini- 
tive (10. 1), temporal éreé (7. 1 and 11), zy 
and ory (1. 2 and 4. 9), &@a and &Oarep (1. 
11: 2. 4), roAv with comparatives (1. 8, etc.), 
mpoabev (2. 18), €uradw (4. 5), doavrws (7. 6). 
According to Roquette py is found 11 times, 
re...Te 3 times, and the single re once, but I 
notice this re twice in 2. 17 and once again 
in 7.2. Amnaphora is frequent. Hiatus is 
admitted freely. 

3. Cyropaedia 8. 8. It is well-known 
that in the last chapter of the Cyropaedia 
the writer suddenly changes his point of 
view and passes from enthusiastic admira- 
tion of Cyrus and the system of the Persian 
empire to a most unfavourable and gloomy 
picture of its present condition. The dif- 
ference is so striking that many critics have 
thought the chapter can be nothing but an 
addition by a later hand. ‘They hold that 
X. could never have appended to his own 
book a chapter which may be almost said to 
refute his pleading, sometimes direct, some- 
times implied, for the monarchical principle 
and in particular to stultify his glorifica- 
tion of Persia. The chapter does indeed 
curiously resemble one in the Respublica 
Lacedaemoniorum (Ch. 14, which should no 
doubt change places with Ch. 15) where the 
writer also turns round on himself to a cer- 
tain extent and shows the degeneracy of the 
people he has been praising ; but apart from 
the general question of the authorship of 
the #.Z. it has been especially doubted 
whether Ch. 14 is a genuine part of it. To 
me there seems nothing in the matter of 
either chapter which is really inconsistent 
with Xn. authorship, especially if we suppose, 
as we quite well may, that they were added 
by X. at a later time. The more fond his 
faith in Lycurgus and Cyrus, the sharper his 
condemnation of any departure from the 
spirit of their institutions. But it is cer- 
tainly worth while to extend our view for a 
few minutes from the opera minora to the 
Cyropaedia and apply to this doubtful chapter 
the same method which we have followed so 
far. Unless it is valid in all instances, it is 
not valid in any. 

Taking, first, words already noticed as in 
various degrees characteristic of X., we find 
és with infinitive=dore (11); ovv (3, 12 
twice, 27, or four times altogether) ; éeé of 
time (2, 3, 12,26); ore (9); re...7e (1, 16); 
apoobev 11 times and éumpocbev the more 
common Attic form not once: zoAv, not 
wo\A@, with comparatives (4, 15): 1@ wavri 
with comparatives (7, 20): rékva (4): &- 
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movew (8) and xoudobar (9): dixardrys (13) : 
cadyvilw, civy, aoavtws (16, edvy again in 
19). “AAAG pyv, kat pyv and the still more 
characteristically Xn. ye wjv occur three or 
four times apiece. 

‘he metaphorical use of xvBepvav (1) be- 
longs to X. and Plato. It will not easily be 
found in any orator except Antiphon (1. 13), 
and many uses in Antiphon are just the ex- 
ception which proves the rule. So w¢Bopat (1) 
and cé8w will be found in X. and Plato, very 
seldom in any other Attic prose. The 
anaphora in 2 (eifis pév...ciOis dé...) is 
quite Xn. ’Epredoiv Opkous, ete., and defas 
diddvar give pledges (2) occur in X., hardly at 
all elsewhere in prose. The use of zpo in 
the sense of on behalf of (4, 20) is mainly 
poetical, though it may now and then be 
found in prose, eg. Demosth. 14. 4: 21, 
179: in X. there are not a few examples. 
imoxerpios (4), used occasionally by Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides but hardly ever by 
an orator, occurs over and over again in X. 
yepaipw (4) is used once by Herodotus, a few 
times by X., otherwise in poetry only. The 
sentence droioi twes yap av «.7.A. (5) occurs 
verbatim in Vect. 1. 1, including the peculiar 
position of av, which [ noticed in Cyn. 6. 
20. The accusative in im’ aidrovs (5) of 
persons under the authority of others is not 
cited from any author but X., who has it 
several times. The poetical G0émorros (5) 
occurs Cyr. 1.6.6: Mem. 1.1.9. The use 
of eis in respect of (6 cis xpypata dducrepor) 
I find cited only from Thucydides, Plato, X. 
among prose writers (Kiihner $432), but it 
may occur elsewhere. dvactpépecbar (7) 
versart is a frequent Xn. word, apparently 
not much in use with the orators. The 
adverbial 76 radatdv (7) is also used by him. 
For the rare orepeoty (8) cf. de Re. Kg. 4. 3 
and 5, and for the rare duéyw (ibid) with a 
participle several other passages of Cyr. 
If in the same section ovdapod émirndeverat 
equals, as I think it does, odSapas or odd€- 
mote émurndeverat, cf. Mem. 1. 7. 2 tpyov ye 
ovdapov Ayréov. I count five examples of 
dws asa final conjunction in the chapter 
(9, 14 twice, 16, 20), and no instance of fa. 
Be it remembered that in the Xn. corpus 
taken together iva and dws are just 
evenly balanced, and that in some works 
étws is the commoner, e.g. in the Cyr. as a 
whole, whereas in the orators as a whole 
iva occurs about fourteen times as often as 
drws. Oayd (12) must be extremely rare in 
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ordinary prose (Isocr. 12. 102%) but it 
occurs in Mem. 2. 1. 22, and we have 
noticed that X. sometimes has @aywa. The 
uncommon figurative use of drooBévvveba 
(13 and 15) oceurs Cyr. 5. 4. 30: Occ. 5. 17, 
The verb xaxorow® (14) occurs in no good 
prose-writer but X., who has it a few times: 
Tsocrates, however, has xaxo7oua once. X, 
is also the only good prose-writer from whom 
Opurrixds (15) is cited: he and Plato also 
use Opirropa; cf. Opis in 16. orody= 
éoOys (15) is poetical and quite uncommon 
in Attic prose. The illogical expression oi 
povov...apxei(16 and again 17) is paralleled by 
the editors from Mem. and Hell. The second- 
ary use of xaAAwmiZoua (18) occurs a few 
times in both X.and Plato: it seems probable 
that no orator has it. With the adverbial 
e€ ddikov (18) cf. éx rod duxafov Hell. 6. 5. 16. 
The poetical irmérys (20) oceurs Cyr. 1. 4. 
18: de Re Hq. 8.10. pvOpi{w (20), does not 
occur elsewhere in X., but jerappvOpifo 
does. dvvacrys (20), not at all a common 
word, is used by him three or four times. dzo- 
mravw (22) seems to helong to the poets, Plato, 
and X. With én0d6ev (22) from near cf. spor 
in Cyr. 3. 1. 2, ete. : éyyis, éyyibev are of 
course the ordinary Attic words, do6ev is 
found also Cyn. 7. 8. We find in 24 and 
26 two instances of that use of the oblique 
cases of odes, which gets rarer and rarer as 
Attic prose goes on and for which the 
orators as a rule employ cases of airoi: there 
are very many such in X. idierOa (26) 
will not easily be found in any Attic prose 
writer but X., not even in Plato. zoAeuo- 
typos (26) is used by him three or four times 
and imoriMena (27) is used in the same sense 
in de Re Hq. 3.7. Finally let us remark that, 
as in the works of X., no sort of care is 
taken to avoid hiatus. Observe, for instance, 
3 érei Eyvwora y aoéBea adiradv, or 13 70 pi 
i€vae Orrov av dropawvopevor eddoKysorev. 

Of the points I have now stated, forty to 
fifty in number, and some of course very 
small, about a dozen were indicated by 
Kichler in his Dissertatio de Cyrupaediae 
capite extremo (1880). These included several 
of the more important, e.g. ovv, éore, ye 7"; 
and such words as immérns and yepaipw. 
Probably others still remain to be noticed. 

As far as I can see, nothing occurs in the 
language of the chapter which can be called 
un-Xn. The use of a few words not found 
in him elsewhere is of no importance. 

Hersert RIcHarDs. 
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ON PROPERTIUS III. XV. 31-34. 


Ac ueluti magnos cum ponunt aequora motus 
Eurus ubi aduerso desinit ire Noto, 

litore sic tacito sonitus rarescit harenae, 
sic cadit inflexo lapsa puella genu. 


These lines describe Antiope, driven from 
Thebes by her rival Dirce. In v. 33 sic 
has been taken in two ways: 

(1) As introducing the secundum com- 
parationis to v. 31-2. So Lachmann, who 
refers the sonttus to v. 27 above: 


Saepe uago Asopi sonitu permota fluentis ; 


Sic in v. 34 he refers to that usage 
which he illustrates on I. xxiii, 6, in the 
sense of ‘in hac rerum conditione; cum 
aliud quid sit aut esset.’ 

Objections to this view are among others : 
(a) that, as Lachmann himself remarks of 
another interpretation, ‘nullum quod logici 
dicunt tertium (habet):’ the dying away of 
the storm is naturally compared to the 
gradual loss of consciousness by Antiope, 
an aspect of nature and a mental state 
being thus contrasted: the virtue of 31-2 
isin great measure lost if they are to be 
compared to another aspect of nature. 

(0) “itore in 33 is unpleasantly ambig- 
uous after aequora, EHurus, Noto: we 
immediately think of the sea-shore. 

(c) sonitus...harenae is pointless and un- 
natural when used of the action of a river: 
it is only suitable for what Tennyson des- 
cribes in more forcible metaphor as ‘The 
shriek of a dying beach dragged down by 
the waves.’ 


(2) The second way in which sie, v. 33, has 
been taken is in the sense above referred to 
‘in hae rerum conditione.’ Keil in his 
Program (Bonn, 1843) p. LO well states the 
difficulty which then confronts us. ‘ Ste si 
scribis [in 33] ut ratio significetur qua fiat 
ut sonitus rarescat magnopere id 
languet post positam in priore enuntiatione 
cum particulam, nec intelligi a quoquam 
poterat.’ And to the trouble occasioned 
by the first sic ample testimony is borne by 
the proposal to punctuate v. 34 thus : 


sic (cadit inflexo lapsa puella genu) 


35, sera tamen pietas eqs. : so Miiller in 
his text. 

But this course, awkward as it is, does not 
relieve us, for to my ear at least v. 34 
naturally ends the simile, and anything 
further is intolerable. 

Now inv. 33 A FD V have not sie but sz. 
I venture to think that the true reading is 
to be regained by a slight change : 


Litore sollicito sonitus rarescit harenae. 


Sollicitus is exactly the word needed to 
describe the disturbance caused by a storm, 
on e.g. the sea (Verg. Georg. IV. 262): ef. 
Lucretius’ application of it to motus. At 
Luer. V, 1214, Oand Q have et taciti for the 
true reading solliciti. 

We thus get rid of the tgnis fatuus in 
v. 33, and the application of the simile of 
31-33 to Antiope is naturally introduced 
by the emphatic position of sic in v. 34. 

J. A. Nairn. 





A BODLEIAN MS. OF JUVENAL. 


Wuite glancing at some of the disputed 
readings of Juvenal in a Bodleian MS. 
(Canonicianus 41, a Lombardic MS. of the 
eleventh century), I was surprised to find 
that Mercier’s emendation of Sat. xv. 75 
(ex veteri scriptura ‘ praestant instantibus 
omnes’), which is adopted by Friedlander 


and by Mayor (4th ed.) 


terga fuge (Mayor fuga) praestant instanti- 
bus ombis 


at last receives manuscript authority ; as 
also does O. Jahn’s emendation hic asian- 
orum (iii, 218). Other interesting readings 








are signator . falso (i. 67) and those at i. 
169 and vii. 15. 

After Sat. vi. 365 are inserted the follow- 
ing 34 lines: 


In quacumque domo uiuit luditque professus 

Obscenum. et tremula promittit omnia 
dextra. 

Inuenies omnis turpes similesque cinedis 

His uiolare cibos sacraeque adsistere mensae 

Promittunt. et uasa iubent frangenda 
lauari 

Cum colocintha bibit uel cum _ barbata 
chelidon. 

Purior ergo tuis laribus meliorque lanista, 
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In cuius numero longe migrare 
iubetur cf. xi. 6-8. 
Psillus et eupholio. quid quod) 
nec retia turpi 
TIunguntur tunicae. 
ponit eadem 

Munimenta humeri pulsatamque | 
arma tridentem. 

Qui nudus pugnare solet pars 
ultima ludi 

Accipit as animas. aliosque in 
carcere neruos. 

Sed tibi communem calicem facit uxor. et 
illis 

Cum quibus albanum surrentinumque re- 
cusat 

Flaua ruinosi lupa degustare sepulchri. 

Horum consiliis nubunt subitaeque rece- 
dunt. 

His languentem animum seruant et seria 
uitae. 

His clunem atque latus discunt uibrare 
magistris. 

Quicquid preterea scit qui docet haud tamen 
illi 

Semper habenda fides. oculos fuligine pascit. 

Distinctus croceis et reticulatus adulter 

Suspectus tibi sit. quanto uox mollior. et 
quo 

Sepius in teneris herebit dextera lumbis. 

Hic erit intecto fortissimus. exuit illic 

Personam, docili|s| thais saltata tripallo 
(s erased). 

Quem rides aliis hunc mimum sponsio fiat 

Purum te contendo uirum contendo fateris 


nec cella 


cf. viii. 
200-210. 





. 
An uocat ancillas tortoris pegula. noui 
Consilia, et ueteris quaecumque monetis 
amici cf, vi. 346-547. 
Pone seram cohibes. sed 
ipsos 
Custodes. qui nunc lasciuae furta puellae 
Hac mercede silent. crimen comune tacetur. 
Prospicit hoe prudens. et ab illis incipit 
uxor (cf. vi. 348). 


quis custodiat 


In my collation I have usually omitted 
mistakes in spelling ; such as a confusion of 
b and v (this is very common; in the text 
alone I have noticed 31 instances of 
b=v, and 5 of v=b); of j and g (always 
in iugera (iuiera) ; of c or ch for g, and of 
g for c; of N for H or H for N (e.g. heading 
of x. de uotis nominum) ; of ¢ or s for t; of 
qu for ¢ (quoquere xv. 167) and d for t 
(adlas). Mihi and nihil are consistently 
spelt michi and nichil, except when mihi 


1 
appears in the contracted form m, and the 
uncontracted form diis and Antonii is 
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always used as is contempnere. It is notice. 
able that, though the Greek is generally 
misspelt, several words, notably kaxonrys 
(vii. 52) and yYyxas (vi. 491), are spelt in 
Greek characters, which are usually found 
in Roman. In the scholia on the contrary 
the Greek words dro rod zpwod iii. 210 
appear as apo tu prinu; and mediaeval 
forms sometimes occur e.g. iusta (= iuxta), 

(The text with which I have collated it is 
Friedlinder’s). 

Incipit iuvenalis liber primus 


[1] 

l codri. 24,25 omitted. 49ac. 50 ac. 53 
herculeias. 67 signator. falso. Between 
77 and 78 is introduced 88 (a later hand 
adds ht in the margin, which is taken up 
by another + after 87). 98 et. 102 et 
adsum. 114 habitat. 126 quiescit. 150 
dices mihi forsitan. 152 liberet by a later 
hand over an erasure possibly of libertas. 
157 deduci(s) altered by later hand to t. 
161 uerum. 168 ira. 169 anim(e) ante 
tuba(s) (the letters in brackets are erased 
and i. sonante written over by a later hand; 
but I think there is no doubt that the first 
of them was e). 

[1] 


de philosophis obscenis. et fictis 
6 horum est. 24 grecos. 30 reuocarat. 
34 omnia uitia fictos (in the margin by a 
later hand ultima). 38 ad quem (over an 
erasure). 45 nam plura. 46 omits que. 


hi 
49 Tedia. 64 fug(ere) the letters in brackets 
later. 68 pollincas...labulla. 77 omitted 
and written along both margins, one by a 
Lombardic hand, one later. 92  bapte 
laxare cotillon, altered by a later hand to 
lassare cociton. 93 tectum. 94 pingetque. 
106 bebriaci campo s(ese) affectare palatii 
(the three letters in brackets are written 
over an erasure, and by a later hand studium 


is added in the margin). 107 faciem. 115 
od 
qui (i crossed out and od added by a later 


oO un 
hand)...qd (d later). 138 nequeat (un later). 


° 
139 qd (d later). 146 catulis paulisque. 
159 istinc. 160 iuuercae. f 


[IIT] 

de incommodis urbis et de egressu umbricii. 

18 praestantius. 19 aquae. 29 arcturius. 
34 hi omitted. 36 uulgi with an erasure { 
of -us. 37 quemlibet. 46 mandant. 61 
acheae. 63 summit richidimpna. 68 feruet 
(fert in margin by later hand). 79 ad 
summam, 82 recumbit. 94 dona, 10) 
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1 later 
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alienum. 109 nichil aut ab. 120 heri- 
marchus. 131 serui. 133 cacilenae, 134 
atque iterum. 148 lacerna est (est added 
in margin). 156in. 158iuuenemque. 167 
cenacula. 168 negauit. 177 quales hic (e 
added by later hand in margin). 188 
prestant. 212 asturi. 215 occurrit. 217 

lideti. 218 hic asianorum (in the margin 
by a later hand phecasianorum). 224 pare- 
tur. 237 uicorum flexu. 240 liburno. 
245 qui sequitur ferit . hic cubito ferit. 254 
sartae‘modo. 259 e. between 280 and 
281 is inserted 290. 285 atque. 305 
crassator. 321 conuelle. 


[IV] 
Haec satira de crispino aut rombo. 

4 delicias uiduae,..aspernatur. 9 uictata. 
13 serio. 18 artificis in munere. 22 emit 
sibi multa, 25 pretium. 31 ructaret. 43 
torpentis. 46 praeponere. 59 huc. 60 


a 
suberat. 63 at. 67 saginis. 75 primus. 
76 iamque sedet. 96 destinata. 98 inde 
fit. 125 magna. 126 britannos. 146 
duxerat. 147 getis...sigambris. 


[V] 
De cenis contumeliosis et de parasito. 
4 galba. 10 possis. 15 raro. 24 qualis 
cena tamen uinum.quo. 38 berullos. 63 


e 
and 64 are transposed. 69 agitant. 70 
factus. 71 artocopi...fingis amente. 74 
uix. 80 distendat. 84 confractus (in 
margin by later hand constrictus) gamarus. 
88 dabitur. 90 and 91 are transposed. 108 


n 
mittebatur. 116 fumat...‘raduntur. 121 
spectas. 138 tunc...paruulus. 142 simul. 


n 
144 minasque (nim later). 


[V1] 

de incomodis meretricum. Liber secundus. 

18 ac...et. 46 mediam. 48 in iunoni. 52 
postibus exedens. 65 et omitted. 68 
thimeles . thimele. 75 exspectes. 77 

h 
glaprius. 81 milionemque. 109  saepe. 
120 sic. 126 omitted. 137 quingenta. 
153 cum iam. 156 beronicis. 159 nudo. 
172 depone. 193 ZWH. KAY. YCKLH. 
210 added by later hand at bottom of page. 
213 hac hortante nichil haec si non nolit 
emetur. 222 feceris. 224 uiris. 245 
loco(s) (s erased). 247 aut quis. 248 que 
loco 

cauat. 264 ridet. 274 atque exspectanti- 
bus. 273 “amare (m later). 276 tu tibi 
tucuruca. 280 dic quintiliane. 282 quod 
tu. 295 istros. 307 nonae conlactia. 308 
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maura pudicitiae. 316 ululante priapo. 
320 laufeia. 321 et. 322 frictum. 323 
palmam...aequat. 328 et toto pariter. 329 
dormitat. 332 ueniet. 340 figura est. 
344 added by later hand in margin. 347 
cohibe, 357 domi est. 364 semper tolla- 
tur. 365 repetunt quanti sua, and after 
this line comes the insertion quoted above. 
373 tantum damno, and after this verse 


magonum pueros uera ac miserabilis urit 
debilitas . follisque pudet cicerisque relicti. 


385 lamiarum nominis alti. 386 cum farre. 
395 ut uideo, 399 quae possit. 404 deci- 
piatur. 408 famamque. 413 quod. 416 
hic. 429 terram lotio. 430 aut lota. 479 
flagellis. 486 profectura, domo. 490 com- 
ponit. 491 YHKAC. 497 matrona. 498 
cesset. 501 tanti. 505 est omitted. 527 
calidasque. 528 edem. 537 caduceo. 539 


is 
lacrimae (ae erased and is added later). 550 


ta 

tracto (ta later), 551 rimatur et. 561 
longe. 563 ciclade. 565 hic tetricae longo. 
569 haec tamen ignorat. 571 qui. 575 
petenti. 585 feret frix. 587 aliis. 603 
delata. 606 omnes. 635 scilicet egressi et 
finem. 643 magicis. 647 nocentem. 648 
et rabie. 660 praegustaret. 


Decimici iunii iuuenalis satirarum liber ii. 
explicit. 
Incipit eiusdem liber iii. de sterilitate 
studiorum, 
{ VIT] 

8 in areca. 13 equitesque bithini (the 
last word is written over an erasure by a 
later hand, which has also added bichini in 
the margin. The traces of the first letter 
of the word erased look like a, so possibly it 
was asiani). 20 nos. 22 alicunde...ex- 
spectanda. 25 conscribis. 27 calamos. 
39 aut. 40 maculonus. 50 ambitiosos. 52 
KAKOHTHC. 73 albiolos. 80 et serano. 
91 bareas. 99 petit. 101 damnata. 105 
tecto. 118 fingantur. 120 afrorum...bubbi. 
123 in federe. 124 petet. 135 est tamen. 
136 illis. 142 posita. 144 cossus, 149 
imponere. 150 uecti. after 153 a line 
perferret inductis turbata et sobria ceris 
inserted by a later hand. 154 cambrae. 
156 diuersa parte. 159 leua in. 160 non. 
165 quod. 166 ast alii. 167 et...concla- 
ment. 176 chrisochonus. 177  scindens. 
185 condat. 193 ioculator. 198 fies. 201 
triumphos. 204 tresimachi. 214 qui. 215. 
enceladi. 218 acoeneteus. 219 franget. 
235 archemori. 236 siculus, 238 exigit. 
242 curas et. 


203 


é 
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[VI1T] 
De nobilitate insipientium. 
4 nasumque. 5 coruini. 7 omitted. 8 
famosos. 11 ortus. 13 maga. 17 squa- 
lentes producit. 33 paruam. 38 sis. 49 
gente. 62 corithae. 67 nepotis. 68 
primum. 88 accipiet. 89 et omitted. 90 
regum exu(c)ta (the ¢ is erased). 93 tutor. 
117 istis. 124 iacula. 125 uerum without 
est. 131 tum. 133 ping(u)as (u erased). 
a 


135 ambitus. 139 clarumque (a later). 
147 damasippus (also 151 and 167). 148 
multo sufflamine consul. 152 nusquam. 
155 toruumque. 159 udus. 163 dicit. 
174 aut...aut. 191 quis. 195 hinc-atque 
hine pulpita pone. 198 principe natus. 
201 aut pugnantem. 202 et damnat, 203 
frontem. 207 credamus tunicae. 223 quid. 
224 atque illae generosi. 225 saltu. 226 
gragae. 229 antigones.tu personam men- 
alippes. 233 parastis. 239 gente. 241 
non. 256 plebe. 258 serua(n)tur (n de. 
leted). 264 codice. 266 eduxit. 274 
prim(is) altered later to ys. 
[1X] 
Querella naeuoli . de rege impudico . ad 
pe re ium. 
14 prestabat calidi cireumlita fascia uisci. 
corrumpere malos 
25 celebrare. 37 AITOC.PAYKOC. 
mores ciuitatis (by later hand) 
ANAPA.KYNIAOC. 40 atque cauet. 
46 tener.et. 53 tractas. 68 seruorum 
mense decembri. 76 omits ego. 84 aut 
totum (in margin by later hand actorum). 
96 added later in margin. 100 careas. 
106 clament omnes. 109 librarius. 117 
laufeia. 118 recte cum...tune his. 119 
placed after 123. 120 causis, 121 nam. 
132 conueniunt. 146 pingat. 148 regatur 
with top of e erased. 
[X] 


de uotis nominum. 


cre 


2 discernere. 5concupis. 9 ettorrens, 21 
et nocte...umbras. 24 crescunt. 29a. 30 
alter. 31 cuius. 35 praetexta et trambeae. 
40 quantum, 46 loculis. 64 patellae. 68 
quicquid. 73 tremens. 74 nursia. 78 
effugit. 87 huius. §&8 astricta...trahit. 91 
sellas, 96 cupies. 97 tantum. 102 uacuis- 
que. 103 quod. 114 ac. 116 partam. 
122 ratam. 131 parante. 141 ullam. 145 
ficus. 146 facta [150 alios}). 155 acti. 160 
abit. 162 in margin by a later hand iugu- 
lare. 163 quaeres humana(que) (que later). 
171 munita {175 constratum]. 184 crederet. 
189 hoc alius coelumque tuens, hoc pallidus 
optas. 197 omits ille. 211 situe. 246 si 


quiquam. 254 socio. 263 quo iam. 272 
quod. 274 iusti quem uox. 295 rutilae 
est. 299 sabinas. 300 modestum. 302 
tribuit. 303 quod. 304 uiris. 308 lori- 
pedem uel. 310 nunc igitur. 311 crimina. 
318 exigere irati debent. 326 erubuit certe 
ceu fastidita. 331 hinc. 344 melius leuius- 
que. 345 praebenda gladio pulchra est, 
351 capti. 354 attamen ut. 359 queat 
omitted. 365 sed te. 
[XY 
de comparatione uictus. 

6 ardens. 16 emuntur. 24 quantum. 

27 KNW6I CEAYGON. 52 patria. 55 


et omitted. 57 uita nec. 58 sed. 62 ille... 
contingit. 67 uirgum. 73 que omitted. 


re 
85 daret...carnem. 89  ferens (re later), 
91 fabricios rigidique seueros. 93 ducit 
habendum. 94 oceani. 96 tectis. 106 
clipeo fulgentis in asta omitting in before 
clipeo. 107 que omitted. 113 occeno. 118 
in usus. 121 damna. 134 his umquam 
ulla, 139 phoenix opterus. 148 magno 
erit cum poscis. 156 pugillares. 161 after 
this line the order is 166, 165, 162. 166 
narras. 168 ipsa. 169 magis written 
above the line. 188 numida (in margin 
later h.). 
[XII] 
de reditu Catulli amici sui. 

l carior. 3cedimus. 17 fulgoris ictum. 

18 euasi. 23 tamque grauis (in margin by 
h 


47 olimpi (h 

63 uectores. 
81 tune 
93 neu. 


later hand tam _grauiter. 
later). 48 nunequis. 59 teda. 
65 almi. 71 edis. 73 mirabile. 
stagnante sinu...ubi. 88 certa. 
95 licet. 114 sacra. 


Explicit liber quartus. 
[ XIIT] 


4 urnam. 13 laborum. 18 proficis usu. 
19 equidem. 26 numero. 28 nona. 39 
mouerat. 44 etiam. 50 aut omitted. 55 
assurrexerit. 57 farra et maioris. 65 ut 
monstrum...et miranti. 73 ille. 86 sunt 
qui in fortune iam. 97 ne dubitet. 102 et 
omitted. 107 confirmant cunctae later al- 
tered to tunc. 119 bacilli. 126 detestabile 
fatum. 131 dolores. 139 sardonicus. 140 
te nunc delicias. 150 que omitted. 158 
occidit. 168 paruus. 171 et illic. 172 


Incipit quintus. 


n 
assidue quamquis spectetur. 178 bene sospes. 


179 minim(is) altered to ys. 188 errores 
exuit omnes. 193 putas. 195 quatiens. 
206 pariter tota. 208 uoluptas. 210 contra. 
212 et. 213 misellis. 242 fictum...pudorem. 
248 numinis, 





intum. 
an. 55 

ille... 
nitted. 


later), 
ducit 
106 
before 
. 118 
nquam 
magno 
| after 
166 
rritten 
nargin 


ctores. 
tunc 
> neu, 


itus. 


Ss usu, 
a 
1. 5d 
65 ut 
) sunt 
102 et 
‘er al- 
sta bile 

140 

158 

172 


OSpes. 
rrores 
utiens. 
ontra. 
lorem. 
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[XIV] 

de institutionibus ad fuscinum, quod insti- 

tutio in natura. 

After 1 et quod maiorum uitia sequiturque 
minores. 5 ritillo (in margin fritillo). 7 
concedit. 11 puero nondum, over an erasure, 
by a later hand. 16 a of atque over an 
erasure by a later hand...animos. 25-6 
carcer rusticus. 29 nunc ac caeras. 2 
mechos. 33 subeant. 39 uestra, 43 usquam. 
45 ac procul. 49 obsistat. 50 quam. 
52 et cum. 61 descendit. 62 lauet. 
63 infantis or insantis altered by erasure 
of half the n and the s or f to irantis. 66 
omits sit. 70 populo ciuem patriaeque. 
73 artibus huncque quibusque. 79 magni 
omitted. 82 tunc. 83 leuabit. 85 gusta- 
uerit. 86 cetronius. 89 grecis a longe. 
104 solitos with it erased. 110 mente. 
111 laudatur. 115 atque uerendi. 117 
malo. 120 mirantur opes hi nulla. 121 
putant inuenes hortantur ut illam. 122 
uiam. 124 nimias. 130 cenae omitted. 
131 concam...lacernae. 132  putridoque. 
139 crescit. 147 huius omitted... mittuntur. 
149 habeant. 150 quod altered to quot. 
152 fedae. 153 hoc. 158 post haec. 164 
ea, 173 uenenum. 176 indomiti. 182 
raris. 188 adque. 199 trepido. 206 poetae. 
208 pueris uetulae poscentibus asse, 209 A 
et B. 210 quaecumque. 211 possim. 217 
longi. 218 falsus testis erit. 219 et omitted. 
220 flatam. 223 confer. 229 omitted. 
232 mecquisque. 239 pectore quanto. 241 
sulcis iones. 243 surrexerat. 250 sed. 
255 aut pater aut rex. 263 licet cibeles. 
267 quantu coricia. 269 a (si)culis saccifs) 
(the bracketed si and s are erased). 270 
pingui. 273 merce. 285 torretur. 286 
agamemnonia. 295 an forsitan. 301 exi- 
guisque cibus. 316 sed. 322 claudere. 

[XV] 

de religionibus aegipti ad uolusium 

bythinicum. 

5 corde. 7 illic ceruleos. 9 cepe ac. 18 


lestrinas et ciclopas. 20 cyanes. 22 aut. 
24nimium. 25 deduxerat. 27 hos.. uino. 
35 compos. 51 ienuinum. 64 seditione. 
65 quale(muel) muel, over erasure, by later 
hand. 75 terga fuge celeri praestant in- 
stantibus ombis. 76 umbrosa et tentyra 
palmae. 77 hine. 78 praecipitant...sectrum. 
79 frustra. 89 tantum. 104 uiribus. 106 
uescebant et. 114 saguntos. 117 carmine. 
120 hos aut quae. 124 bistones (written 
over it by Lombardic hand britones). 129 
poenas. 135 squaloremque. 151 uetustos. 
168 nescirent...excudere. 


[XVI] 
de caustrensi militia. 

1 galle. 2 subeantur. 3 excipiet. 4 
secundi. 8 aut. 12 oculos...relictos. 21 
curabitis. 22 et omitted. 23 mutinensi. 
24 caligatos. 29 quam. 30 pugnos uidit. 
qui. 38 aut...sacro de limite. 39 plus. 
40 uacua...tyrografa. 47 que omitted. 48 
illi. 56 labor. 60 lati. 

Explicit iuuenalis liber. 
alme pater rerum. lumen de lumine uerum. 
qui dator es lucis passus amara crucis. 
principium gratum finem concede beatum. 

The codex is a small folio 94 inches high 
and 54 broad, marking the quaternions by 
a 4 or R (qr) at the bottom of the page ; 
and ending at the 7th quaternion. On the 
first page of the 6th quaternion is the symbol 


; and on the first of the 7th Ig 


probably both standing for prima (pagina). 
Some of the initial letters show the Irish 
crosshatching. In the margin there are 
scholia of the Cornutus class on a few 
satires, but they are often very illegible. In 
two cases (Satires x. and xv.) the scholia of 
the first few lines are placed at the head of 
the Satives ; in the xvth with a heading de 
comtu (? commentu = commentario). 

There are also interlinear glosses by the 
original and later hand, sometimes repre- 
senting different traditions (eg. i. 33, 
original hand eliodorus, later p. celer (and 
at end of line baree sorani)). One of the 
later hands (about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century) glosses buccae (iii. 35) 
by the iateresting Plautine word nugigeruli ; 
and the same hand gives on iil. 54 opaci the 
scholium 7.e. obsoni, propter, pinguedinem 
quia pingues reddit uicinas terras, which 
seems to favour the suggestion opimi. 

The original hand in 23 places marked 
passages by the word ironice (or ironicos or 
spelt with an initial y) in coloured Greek or 
Latin capitals. Similar signs are antipo- 
phora (=dv6vrogopa) 7 times (e.g. iii. 208- 
211); ipallage (vi. 454-8); Zeuma twice ; 
silemsis (= ovAAnyis) (ili. 257-9 and once in 
a gloss) ; poeta, poeta loquitur, or uox iu- 
uenalis (e.g. ili. 297), not in capitals but 
coloured, and by later hands (not coloured 
nor in capitals) apostropha once and 
pleonasmus once. 

My grateful acknowledgments are due to 
Prof. R. Ellis, Mr. F. Madan, and the Rev. 
W. D. Macray for the kindness they have 
taken in assisting me. 

E. O. Winstept. 
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ON THE NEW FRAGMENTS OF JUVENAL. 


Tue Bodleian MS. brought to light by 
Mr. Winstedt’s fortunate discovery, belongs 
to the class represented in the apparatus 
criticus by the corrections in the Pithoea- 
nus and by all the other known MSS. which 
are indicated by the symbol w. It will not 
therefore dethrone the first-named codex 
from its position of unique authority for 
the text of Juvenal. This, however, con- 
stitutes no reason why it should not have 
occasionally preserved the truth where 
this has been corrupted both in P and in 
pw. To the lections cited by Mr. Win- 
stedt may be added from his collation the 
following, where the tradition of the Bod- 
leianus appears to deserve consideration, 
as either preserving the truth or giving in 
its corruption indications from which the 
truth may be restored. 

II. 45 nam plura, P hi plura but Az over 
an erasure. IV. 4 aspernatur, ‘as supra as- 
pernatur add. p’ Buech. VI. 561 longe (coni. 
Buecheler). VII. 22 alicunde (as aliquis, etc. 
are not rarely used in the sense of alius quis, 
ete.). VII. 193 ioculator (Cic. Att. 4,16 a. 3 ; 
iaculator has no special appropriateness in 
the time of Juvenal ; cf. Mr. Duff’s note ad 
loc). At II. 34 its ‘omnia uitia fictis,’ 
where P has ‘uitia ultima (this over an 
erasure) fictos’ appears to indicate a deeper 
sore. 

The importance of the codex does not 
however reside in its variations from the 
traditional text, but in its additions there- 
to. Of these, there are two, both in the 
sixth satire. The shorter one, consisting 
of two lines after 373, calls for little re- 
mark. It appears to fill a lacuna in our 
ordinary texts. The ‘mangonum (so of 
course we should read) pueri’ who feel their 
piteous mutilation (debilitas) are contrasted 
with the shameless ‘a domina factus spado.’ 

The longer passage I transcribe in full, 
with such improvements in reading and 
punctuation as a brief study has suggested. 
I trust that these, with the notes upon 
usage and allusion which are also appended, 
may be of some use to scholars in determin- 
ing its meaning and genuineness. 

In quacumque domo uiuit 
professus 

obscenum, et tremula ‘promittit crimina 
dextra. 

(inuenies omnis turpes similesque cin- 
aedis) 


luditque 


his uiolare cibos sacraeque adsistere 
mensae 

permittunt ; et uasa iubent frangenda 
lauari 

cum colocyntha bibit uel cum barbata 
chelidon. 

purior ergo tuis laribus meliorque lanista, 

in cuius numero longe migrare iubetur 

Psyllus ab Eupholio. quid quod nec retia 
turpi 

iunguntur tunicae, nec cella ponit eadem 

munimenta umeri pulsatamque arma 
tridentem 

qui nudus pugnare solet, pars ultima 
Judi ? 


faccipit as animas aliosque in carcere 
neruos. 

sed tibi communem calicem facit uxor et 
illis 

cum quibus Albanum Surrentinumque 
recusat 

flaua ruinosi lupa degustare sepulchri. 

horum consiliis nubunt subitaeque rece- 
dunt ; 

his languentem animum seruant et seria 
uitae ; 

his clunem atque latus discunt uibrare 
magistris : 

quicquid praeterea scit qui docet. haud 
tamen illi 

semper habenda fides. oculos fuligine 
pascit, 

distinctus croceis et reticulatus, adulter. 

suspectus tibi sit, quanto uox mollior, 
et quo 

saepius in teneris haerebit dextera lumbis. 

hic erit in Zecto fortissimus ; exuit illic 

personam docili Thais saltata Triphallo. 

quem rides aliis, hunc mimum, sponsio 
fiat, 

purum te contendo uirum, contendo: 
fateris ? 

an uocat ancillas tortoris pergula? noui 

consilia, et ueteris quaecumque monetis 
amici : 30 

‘ pone seram, cohibe.’ sed quis custodiat 
ipsos 

custodes, qui nunc lasciuae furta puellae 

hac mercede silent? crimen commune 
tacetur. 

prospicit hoc prudens et ab illis incipit 
uxor. 


2 obscenum, masc., ii. 9: Hor. Ep. 1, 18, 


8 ‘professus amicum.’ crimina, cod 
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omnia; .e. ‘stupra’ as often; e.g. Prop. 2, 
6, 34, Sil. It. 6, 634. 

3 is superfluous and most likely an inter- 
polation ; though the classical form of the 
acc., -is, seems to prove it old. There are 
many such single lines in Juvenal’s text. 

turpes and turpi (9); ef. ii. 9, 111; 
Hor. carm. 1, 37, 9. 

4 utolare, xv. 84. 

5 frangenda, viii. 18 ‘ frangenda...imagine.’ 

6 colocyntha, xodoxiv6n, or (-7n) to be 
added to the list of Juvenal’s Greek borrow- 
ings =‘uentosa cucurbita,’ xiv. 58. The 
synonym ouvy is alone attested in this 
sense, bibit, abs. as Virg. ‘ bibit ingens 
arcus.’ barbata, Fest. ap. Paul. p. 109 
‘nanum Graeci uas aquarium dicunt humile 
et concauum quod uulgo uocant situlum 
barbatum,’ Varro L.L. 5, § 119 ‘quo 
postea accessit nanus cum Graeco nomine et 
cum Latino nomine Graeca figura barbatus.’ 

chelidon, perhaps only here. 

8 numero, a military word : cf. Tac. ete. in 
the lexx. 

9 Psyllus, cod. Psillus. Psilus would not 
be so likely. Eupholio. This name is 
not known. Perhaps Huphorio, for which 
see Dessau Prosopographia ; Huforia also 
occurs in the C./.L. 

10 tunicae, of a retiarius; cf. ii. 


144 


‘tunicati fuscina Gracchi’ and Mayor on 


viii. 207. 

11. arma must be in apposition to pulsa- 
tam...tridentem. One would have expected 
quassatam. And Prudent. contra Symm. ii. 
1109 sq. ‘spectant aeratam faciem quam 
erebra tridenti | impacto quatiant hastilia ’ 
suggests pulsantem. 

12 nudus, ¢.e. ‘nudo uultu,’ viii. 205. 

13 A verse appears to have been lost. The 
sense of the couplet must have been ‘ Even 
criminals in prison shun the contact of 
such degraded wretches.’ The line seems 
to be hopelessly corrupt. awersas agreeing 
with a lost subst. would make sense; but 
some may prefer to think as comes from 
asse. 

16 flaua, i.e. ‘dyed’; with the spuwma 
Bataua, Mart. 8, 33, 20. degustare, ne- 
dum bibere. sepulchri, i.e. a ‘bustuaria 
moecha,’ Mart. 3, 93, 15. 

17 recedunt, i.e. ‘a maritis.’ recedo is 
elsewhere used for discedo, but not appar- 
ently in this precise connection. 

20 ili must be gui docet. This is, how- 
ever, not very satisfactory as the sense re- 
quires: ‘You must not trust an apparent 
semiuir.’ Possibly IJdae (ide) as the type 
of emasculation from its connexion with 
Ganymede and the worship of Cybele; cf. 


Mart. 10, 98, 2. «di (d. of cle) is very near to 
the MS. but does not seem probable. 

21,22. ii. 93-96 (with Friedlaender’s notes) 
furnish the best commentary on these lines. 

puscit seems to indicate the effect of 
the fuligo which, like belladonna, made the 
eyes appear larger. distinctus, ef. scutu- 
lata |.c. croceis, ef. galbina l.c. reticu- 
latus, wearing a reticulum l.c. 

25 lecto, cod. tecto. 

26 docili, almost technical of ‘artistes’’ 
performances ; cf. Mart. 5, 78, 27 ‘lasciuos 
docili tremore lumbos.’ Hence Docilis as 
the name of a gladiator, Hor. Ep. 1, 18, 19. 

Thais, ili, 93 sqq. Triphallo, cod. 
Triphallo, a Priapus-like figure of Roman 
Comedy and Satire ; cf. Varro 7riphallo ap. 
Non. 131, 26, Priap. (Tib.) 83, 9 where F 
has Tripalle. Triballo would be less prob- 
able. 

28 purum, i.e. purum putum. con- 
tendo, of a sponsio Cat. 44,4. There is an 
ellipse. 

29 wocat, Juvenal has this use of the ind. 
elsewhere e.g. ‘conciditur?’ iv. 130. The 
sense is ‘ will you admit it? or are your wife’s 
servants to be put to the torture?’ 

30 ueteris may be a genuine nom.; cf. Neue 
Formenlebre, II. p. 70, and xiv. 300, ‘uelantis 
inguina panni.’ It is acc. in Virg. Aen. 
1, 358. 

33 hac mercede, sc. stupro. 


The last five lines call for special remark. 
It is to be observed that in substance they 
are identical with vi. 846 sqq. 
audio quid ueteres olim moneatis amici : 
‘pone seram cohibe’ (prohibe P); sed quis 

custodiet ipsos 

custodes? cauta est et ab illis incipit uxor. 
The other MSS. afford no traces of a double 
recension ; but the scholion on 348 does. It 
runs (1 quote from Buecheler’s edition) as 
follows: ‘et ab illis incipit uxor “ qui nunc 
lasciuae furta puellae hac mercede silent 
crimen commune tacetur.”’ 

This scholion is now intelligible; and it 
bears a wholly independent witness to a 
second recension of vv. 347, 348 and that 
the recension embodied in our fragment. 
It is of course incredible that Juvenal in- 
tended both 346-8 and 30-34 to stand: and 
we must choose between them. And, as- 
suming that the fragment is genuine, there 
can be no hesitation about the choice; for 
the version which it contains cannot be 
broken from its context, whereas vv. 346-8 
are easily separable. The similarity of these 
two passages is of itself quite sufficient to 
account for the omission of these thirty-four 
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verses in the archetypes of the MSS. which 
have been known to us hitherto. The re- 
cognition of these thirty-four verses as a 
genuine product of antiquity will necessarily 
modify the stemma of the codices. There 
must have been a triple transmission of the 
text, by the three branches of which P, wo, 
and the Bodleianus are the representatives. 
Their genuineness must and no doubt will be 
strictly scrutinized. But I believe that they 
will stand the test. They do not read like 
an imitation. Their similarities to the ac- 


knowledged work of Juvenal might be ex- 
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plained by this theory, but that would not ac. 
count for their novelties. I will take leave 
of the subject with an expression of my own 
belief that both in language and metre they 
reveal the hand of the satirist himself. 

I subjoin two conjectures on other places 
of Juvenal. In i. 5 it would be an improve. 
ment to read ‘summa plent iam margine 
libri | scriptus et in tergo necdum finitus 
Orestes’ for ‘summi plena’; and in xiv. 24 
‘quem mire adliciunt inscripti ergastula 
carcer’ for ‘ adficiunt. 

J. P. Posteate. 





NOTES ON THE 


NeaRLy three years ago I undertook some 
detailed researches for the purpose of inves- 
tigating a hypothesis which had _ been 
suggested to me by my observations, and 
which was to the following effect—in Indo- 
European the normal tone of all long open 
syllables was ‘ Stosston,’ the normal tone of 
all long sonance closed either natura (as 
diphthongs) or positione ‘Schleifton.’ I 
have since then been unable to continue 
this study. But as it has been suggested 
to me that the publication of certain points 
might be of interest to the classical public, 
I have complied with the suggestion, with- 
out in the least pledging myself to a con- 
tinued adherence to the above general 
thesis. 

I. It seems to me that the ancients in 
dealing with the hexameter were led by 
the same correct instinct when they created 
the ‘epic diectasis’ and when they laid 
down the law formulated in our time again 
by Hilberg, according to which the fourth 
foot when followed by an incisio never 
should end with a syllable that is long only 
positione, unless it be a monosyllable. In 
both cases they tried to preserve a disyllabic 
sound that in daily speech was monosyllabic. 
With regard to Hilberg’s law, Mr. Agar 
(C.R. x. 1. 29 f.) has shown that, though it 
was a binding rule of later epos, we never- 
theless find in Homer (1) exceptions, as voc. 
Boadms, O 189 A 338 Exaoros, B 522 Kyducor, 
813 Barievav, 842 I[vAawos, A 189 dAdov, 796 
a\Xos, IL 388 adAov, & 400 ydAxevov, M 20 
Kadpyods te “Podis te, £ 93 KaOypay ; (2) cases 
where the very fact that the law was binding 
on later epos has caused the alteration of 
lines in which the older epos had neglected 
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it, as H 277 oxynrrp’ éxxov, 467 mapectay, A 
331 dxovevy, ® 194 ’AxeAdos, 343 zip daier, 
602 dioxev, Q 616 ’AyeAdov, E 706 Airwrdv, 
P 387 wddaxybev, % 583 Adghvocov ois, K 
364 Siwxov vwrepés, N 346 Erevyxov xydea, ¥ 
748 deOdov, o 8 diwxev, y 114 répuxev, x 330 
aAvoxev, A 484 Eriov, « 530 wroAtropbor, € 295 
épeooev, B 5T zivovoiv 7.1 Nevertheless 
these metrical forms are obviously out of 
harmony with the general dactylic character 
of the hexameter, even in its oldest shape. 
An explanation should be found which shall 
do justice to the fact both of their existence 
and of their seeming anomaly. 

In the above lists only 4 words, if we 
except O 189 M 20 A 338, have a non- 
diphthongal ending; all but the last are 
nasal diphthongs, and so naturally closed 
before consonants, ¢.e. in the normal posi- 
tion. This suggests as a general rule that 
the older epos allowed this incised ending to 
the fourth foot in the case of naturally 
closed long sonance, whether vowels or 
diphthongs ; and this is confirmed by ex- 
amination of A 1-429 and A 56-665, in all 
1038 lines of confessedly the earliest stratum 
of epic poetry. Here, if we omit the ‘con- 
tracted ’ verbs juda, éovAa, dure, Spire (once 
each), some 11 genitives in -ov which pos- 
sibly ought to be resolved, and the words 
xeAawy and 6dXvvtas 7’ in two spurious lines, 
we find very few cases in which an incised 
fourth foot fails to end with a syllable 
natura long, and at the same time closed. 
These exceptions are ww (once) and dual 
airé (once). Against these stand enough 
cases to constitute a rule that the incised 

1 The criticisms of Professor Platt (C.R. xi. ii. 
152) do not in any case affect this second list. 
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fourth foot must end with a long self-closed 
sonance. I have counted the following 
endings—14 gen. plur. in -wy, 2 nom. sing. 
in -ys, One nom. sing. of the participle in 
-wv, one nom. sing. of n-stems, twice an acc. 
sing. in -ov, once the same in -yv, 4 dat. in 
-v, 3 dat. in -y, 4 gen. in -ys, one nom. pl. in 
-ol, one ace. pl. in -ovs and one in -as, and 
thrice ds, thrice Zevs. Further we have Xis, 
Nv, xyp, and the accus. @cavw, which is 
perhaps resolvable into -da. We may omit 
the three cases of a quasi-incision by means 
of elision. 

The explanation which I would offer for 
these facts is simply this. At the end of 
the incised fourth foot a semi-pause was 
made ; we feel this distinctly in eg. E 484 
oldv x’ ne peporev ’Axauol | A Kev ayouev. Under 
these conditions a naturally closed long 
vowel and the diphthong, which is essentially 
closed, were dialysed—.e. their sonance was 
broken in two—precisely as in Aryan under 
the same circumstances, and thus the con- 
tinuous sonance of an absolutely spondaic 
fourth foot was to some extent avoided. 

II. I propose to give here a few of my 
statistics with regard to Veda. They show 
that dialysis of a long vowel or diphthong 
takes place normally, if at all, under the 
condition of closure by means of pause or in 
sentence-Sandhi. 

Genitive plur. endings (-am) are resolved 
by Grassmann in 359 cases. Of these 264 are 
at the end of padas ; of the rest the large 
majority are followed by words beginning 


with a consonant. Prof. Lanman! allows 
157 cases of dialysis in a-stems; of these 
116 are in pause and 35 before initial con- 
sonance. In a-stems it happens 7 times 
before pause, once before consonance, never 
otherwise. Of 131 cases in i-stems, 111 are 
before pause and 20 before consonance. Of 
31 cases in the u-stems, 23 cases are before 
pause, 7 before consonance. In the r-stems, 
10 cases are before pause, 19 before conson- 
ance, 2 before vowels. Of other cases, 
marutam and apdm are 27 times dialysed, 
7 times before pause, 18 times before con- 
sonance, twice before vowels. 

The stems in -a tell the same tale. In 
their endings -is -im I have counted 27 
cases of dialysis—22 before pause, and 4 
before consonance. 

In view of these and similar facts I have 
ventured to draw the inference that for 
metrical purposes the Eastern Aryans 
dialysed a naturally closed long sonance in 
final syllables followed either by pause 
(whieh is equivalent to following conson- 
ance) or by consonance at the beginning of 
the immediately following word. The 
Greeks on the other hand, not observing to 
the same extent the principle of sentence- 
Sandhi, dialysed only in the case where such 
long sonance was followed by a form of 
pause. 

L. D. Barvyetr. 

Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


1 J.A.0.8S. x. 352 ff. 





ON A PETERSBURG MS. 


By the gracious permission of His Im- 
perial Majesty the Czar, kindly obtained for 
us by the authorities of the Imperial 
Library, Petersburg, the Greek MS. num- 
bered LXIL in Muralt’s catalogue has been 
sent over to England, and is at present lying 
in the University Library at Cambridge. 
It has occurred to us that a description of it 
may be of some use to students of Greek 
Palaeography. The manuscript will probably 
remain in}\Cambridge till the middle of May. 

Its history is one of considerable interest. 
During his second journey in the East, in 
1853, Tischendorf acquired what appeared to 
be two manuscripts of the Septuagint : one 
uncial, containing the greater part of Genesis ; 
the other minuscule, containing the last words 

NO, CXIV. VOL. XIII. 


OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


of Joshua, and the whole of Judges and 
Ruth. The former was sold to the Bodleian 
Library for £108 in the spring of 1855. At 
that time Tischendorf seems to have re- 
garded it as of the eighth century, though 
at a later period he altered his opinion and 
assigned it to the ninth. The minuscule manu- 
script had been purchased by the British 
Museum in the preceding year (Add. 20,002). 
Tischendorf assigned it to the ninth century ; 
in the catalogue of the British Museum it 
is with greater probability described as of 
the tenth. 

On his third journey in 1859 Tischendorf 
obtained another manuscript containing 
Gen. xlii. 18—Jos. xxiv. 26, and part of the 
Books of Kings (I. i. 1—III. xvi. 28). Of 

P 
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this all but the first leaf was deposited in 
the Imperial Library at Petersburg, in 
accordance with the conditions on which his 
journey had been undertaken. But this 
leaf, the most interesting part of the MS., 
was, to quote his own words, ‘iussu supremo 
meis ipsius reseruatum studiis.’ It re- 
mained in his private collection till his 
death, when it was acquired by the Univer- 
sity Library of Cambridge, in conjunction 
with several other single leaves of MSS. 
which had belonged to him. The recto is 
in uncial character, and continuous with the 
Bodleian Genesis. The verso is in a minus- 
cule hand, considered by Tischendorf to be 
identical with the uncial hand, and certainly 
the same as that in which the London and 
parts of the Petersburg MSS. are written. 
It thus forms the connecting link between 
the Bodleian Genesis and the Petersburg 
MS. The identity of the uncial hand in the 
Cambridge leaf with that of the Bodleian 
was noticed by Dr. Swete, who published 
the fact in a letter to the Academy, 6 June, 
1891. But the connection of the three 


parts at Oxford, Petersburg, and London, 
was not generally recognised, though per- 
haps it might have been deduced from some 
rather obscure statements in Tischendorf’s 
Prolegomena to his edition of the Septua- 


gint. It was obscured by his reservation 
‘for his own studies’ of the leaf which was 
the key to the problem. Dr. A. Rahlfs, of 
Gottingen, first clearly established the fact 
that all four parts belonged to the same 
MS., in a paper published in the Nachrichten 
der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, 1898. The facts stated above are 
mostly drawn from his article. Perhaps we 
may take this opportunity of correcting two 
slight errors in his careful and accurate ac- 
count. The leaf containing Ex. xii. 7—xiii. 8 
is not wanting, as he supposed (p. 101). It is 
only misplaced. On the other hand a leaf is 
missing, before the last leaf of the MS., 
which must have contained 3 Kings xiii. 17 
évréradrai por—xv. 19 diacxédacov ri da. 
We are able to supplement his account with 
some palaeographical details about the 
Petersburg part. 

The MS. is bound in quires of 8 with 
later Greek signatures in red. It may be 
convenient to give the ‘collation’ of the 
whole MS. 

a®-§§ at Oxford (but 7 leaves wanting, 
which contain Gen. xiv. 7-xviii. 24 and 
xx. 14—xxiv. 54), 

é (ff. 1-4 at Oxford: 5 at Cambridge: 
6, 7 at Petersburg, paged 1, 2: 8 wanting, 
which contained Gen. xlvi. 12—xlvii. 23). 
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s* (paged 3-10), & (paged 20, 11-16, 18), 
n° (paged 17, 21-26, 19), @-Z° at Peters. 
burg. 

i> (f. 1 at Petersburg; 2-8 B.M.), 
(B.M.), «§ (f. 1 B.M.: 2-8 Petersburg). 

xa®—«d° (wants f. 8), «-# (f. 1 only left) at 
Petersburg. 

Three different hands are found in the 
Petersburg part. 

A. The hand which wrote the verso of the 
Cambridge leaf, continues from f. 1 (Gen. 
xliii. 13) to the middle of the first column of 
f. 36 recto (Lev. xv. 5). It is found again at 
the beginning of f. 75 recto (Deut. xi. 5) and 
continues till 1 Kings vi. 8(f. 102 verso, end of 
first column). Thus the London part of the 
MS. is in this hand. 

The writing stands upon ruled lines, and 
is in 2 columns of 40-42 lines. Square 
breathings are used, which occasionally tend 
to become round. It is a pure minuscule 
hand, but some uncial forms appear, generally 
at the end of lines, but occasionally else- 
where. We have noticed A, A, H, M,N 
and of course €.1T. Terminal abbreviations 
are uncommon. We have noticed only those 
for nv, wy. The ordinary abbreviations iA, 
KS, 65, is, ps, mva, etc., and that for xai, are 
regularly used in this and in the other two 
hands. Tischendorf suggests (Prolegomena 
in Vet. Test. Graece, ed. 1880, p. xlv.) that 
this hand is of the ninth century. It may 
more probably be assigned, as in the British 
Museum Catalogue, to the tenth. 

B. This hand is in general appearance later 
than A, but must be contemporary withit. It 
extends from Lev. xv. 5-Deut. iv. 5. The 
writing hangs from the ruled lines. Thus 
the transition from A to B is at once made 
apparent by the drop in the middle of the 
line. The breathings are square, but show 
more tendency to become round. Uncial 
forms are commoner than in A. We have 
noticed A, [, €, H, K, M, N, TI. Ter- 
minal abbreviations are also more frequent 
(wv, at, nv, as, 7s). 

C. Very distinct from A and B, but of 
the tenth century. The uncial forms for 
r, A, €, K, M, N, TT occur, and are more 
frequently used than in A. But there are 
very few terminal abbreviations. We have 
only noticed that for as. 

In all three hands corrections are rare, 
except those made inter scribendum. Para- 
graphs are marked by very short spaces, and 
extruded capitals in the following line. On 
one page there are three marginal notes in 
Arabic, giving the headings of the sections 
opposite which they are written. The date 
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of the whole MS., including the uncial part, 
may very well be the tenth century. 

In the Theologische Literaturzeitung for 
4th Feb., 1899 (col. 74) Dobschiitz has called 
attention to another manuscript partly uncial 
and partly minuscule, of which the earlier 
part, now at Petersburg, is minuscule, while 
the later part (Codex A of the Gospels, now in 
the Bodleian) is uncial. The coincidence is 
interesting, as here again Tischendorf 





SULPICIUS SEVERUS AND GENNADIUS. 


In his supplement to Jerome’s de Viris 
Illustribus Gennadius includes Sulpicius 
Severus (c. 19), but he tells us hardly any- 
thing he could not draw from Sulpicius’ own 
pages or from the letters Paulinus of Nola 
wrote to his Aquitanian friend. He concludes 
with a statement a little saddening to the 
admirers of the happiest of the Gallic school 
of the 4th century :—‘ Hic in senecta sua a 
Pelagianis deceptus et agnoscens loquacitatis 
culpam silentium usque ad mortem tenuit, ut 
peccatum quod loquendo contraxerat tacendo 
penitus emendaret.’ 

The question is, did Sulpicius forswear 
the use of speech, as an act of self-discipline, 
or is this merely an inference made by 
Gennadius ? 

On the one hand, Pelagianism was a Celtic 
monk’s heresy on sin, and Sulpicius was a 
Celt and a monk and much interested in the 
question of sin, so that it is possible he 
really was attracted by the views of a com- 
patriot thinker. Gennadius moreover (c. 99) 
speaks of having himself written ‘adversus 
Pelagium libros tres,’ and should therefore 
know. 

On the other hand, Gennadius mentions 
specifically in his note on Paulinus (c. 49) 
‘ad Severum plures epistulas.’ In one of 
these letters (v. 6) Paulinus says when speak- 





PALEY AND SANDYS’ PRIVATE 


Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, by F. 
A. Patey, M.A., LL.D., and J. E. San- 
bys, Litt.D. Cambridge University Press. 
Ed. III. (pp. xv. 295, 1898). 


Tuts third edition of a well-known book, 
Which has done more than any other to 
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acquired the uncial part of the MS. on his 
second journey, and the minuscule part on his 
third (see Scrivener’s account of Codex A). 
We know too little of the history of his 
purchases in the East to say how far he is 
responsible for this barbarous tearing up of 
interesting manuscripts. 

A. E. Brooke. 

N. McLeay. 








ing of Sulpicius throwing in his lot with 
Martin and forsaking the bar :—‘ piscatorum 
praedicationes Tullianis omnibus tuis litteris 
praetulisti . . confugisti ad pietatis silentium. 
mutescere voluisti mortalibus, ut ore puro 
divina loquereris: et pollutam canina fa- 
cundia linguam Christi laudibus et com- 
memoratione ipsa pii nominis expiares.’ 

Hence rises the question, is it not possible 
that Gennadius, who twice refers to the 
friendship of these two men and whose work 
is somewhat of a ‘dictionary’ type, has tried 
to interpret the curious phrase of Paulinus 
too literally, not realizing his verbose and 
windy style, and has changed a metaphor- 
ical account of an act of Paulinus’ youth 
into a literal story of his old age? 

At all events Paulinus of Périgueux, a 
contemporary of Gennadius, who did 
Severus’ Martin into an epic of six books 
speaks of him with profound respect and 
never a hint of such a scandal (Bk. V. 
column 1052 C Migne). 

It would be rash perhaps to decide 
peremptorily one way or the other, but there 
seems at least to be some probability that 


Sulpicius has been traduced. 
T. R. Grover. 


QuEEN’s UNIVERSITY. 
Kingston, Canada. 


ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 


make the private orations of Demosthenes 
with all their many points of interest 
known to English students, is not a mere 
reprint of the previous edition ; Dr. Sandys 
has been diligent in revising the book and em- 
bodying in it any new matter of value. I 
venture to make a few notes. (1) Is it 
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possible that the obscure words émi érépa 
troOyxy, Orat. 34. 6, which can only mean 
‘on another (second, different) security,’ 
refer to the fine which Phormio undertakes 
to pay if he does not put goods on board 
at Bosporus (§ 33)? The lender would 
require some guarantee for the fine. (2) 
34. 10 ovvéBawwe is not ‘ happened to hear the 
same account ;’ the word expresses agree- 
ment after comparison, cp. Fals. Leg.§ 60 airo 
ovpBaivea x.7.r. (3) 35. 12, ris trapyovons 
tyszns. The expression means, I think, what 
can be got for the particular commodity, 
without reference to ‘ruling prices,’ tis 
kaBeoryxvias -trysns. (4) In the note on 
37. 38 we read: ‘See also Herod. ii. 11 
oxedov adAyAowot ovvrerpaivovtes Tos pvxOUs, 
used of two arms of the Red Sea that con- 
verge and join into one.’ The words are 
used of the Red Sea and the Valley of the 
Nile, which run parallel but have their 
puxoi at opposite ends. Abicht paraphrases 
thus: ‘Duo maris sinus ex adverso sibi 
occurrentes propemodum sibi invicem per- 
forarent intimos suos recessus atque adeo 
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jungerent, nisi parvo spatio interposito 
(6A¢you 7 THs xwpys) inter se distarent 
(wapadAdooovras GAAnAwv).’ (5) In the note 
on xaAxiw, 39. 10, after an allusion to the 
well-known passage in Homer, we are told 
that 7d xaAxiov ‘is not the lot itself, ete.’ 
This is true, because, at any rate in electing 
dicasts, the tablets had to undergo a further 
sortition, in which xiBou were used (see Ath. 
Pol. col. 31, Sandys, p. 238); but this 
should be made clearer. (6) If as 
Thumser (p. 184) and Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorf (p. 199) suppose, Mantias had 
married Plangon, and then divorced her 
because, says W.-M., ‘she lost ber money,’ 
and then married her again, we must assume 
that even the money which Pamphilus 
gave to his daughter as dowry was still 
reckoned his property, and confiscated. In 
40. 20 Boeotus asserts that Plangon’s 
dowry was part of the surplus of Pam- 
philus’ estate, but this may refer to the 


second marriage. 
Evetyn ABBOTT. 





FURNEAUX’S AGRICOLA OF TACITUS. 


Corneliit Taciti Vita Agricolae. Edited with 
introduction, notes and map by Henry 
Furneaux, M.A. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press, 1898. Pp. 176. 


TuE distinguished editor of the Annals and 
the Germania has put classical students 
under renewed obligations by the excellent 


edition of the Agricola now before us. All 
the characteristics, so well known from his 
previous Tacitean labours, are here again in 
evidence: a thorough knowledge of his 
author, a wide acquaintance with the work 
of other scholars, a highly laudable con- 
servatism in the handling of the text, and 
an admirable exegetical cwdpocivy, which 
saves him from prolixity on the one hand 
and an undue brevity on the other. Real 
difficulties are nowhere glossed over or 
ignored, for even where the editor does not 
venture to pronounce a dogmatic verdict, 
the reader is invariably put into possession 
of the points at issue. 

It goes without saying that in a treatise 
so full of critical and exegetical cruces, as 
the Agricola admittedly is, the editor’s 
views and conclusions will not always appear 
generally convincing or definitive, while in 


some cases unanimity will perhaps never be 
attained. But whether we agree with Mr. 
Furneaux or not, his reasons are always well 
considered and above all dispassionately 
stated, and therefore not to be ignored with 
impunity by any serious student of the 
Agricola. 

If there be one grievous omission, an 
omission, by the way, which Mr. Furneaux 
shares with all previous commentators, it is 
the total absence of comment on the 
rhetorical art exhibited in this treatise. A 
careful examination would have yielded 
some very interesting results and to have 
drawn attention to these features could not 
but have proved highly illuminative and 
gone far to show concretely, what the 
average reader would feel but vaguely, if he 
felt it at all, that the Agricola, in spite of 
the impression of spontaneity which it 
conveys, is one of the great rhetorical 
masterpieces of Latin literature. 

The work comprises an Jntroduction, in six 
chapters, which deals respectively with the 
History of the Text, The Life of Tacitus tothe 
date of the Agricola, The Purpose of the 
Treatise, Language and Style, The Account of 
Britain and of its Conquest, The last years of 
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Agricola and the tyranny of Domitian. 
This is followed by the Text, with a brief 
adnotatio critica, and beneath it the critical 
and exegetical Commentary. Two service- 
able Zndexes conclude the volume. 

The first, second, fourth and sixth chapters 
of the Introduction are adequately ex- 
haustive and satisfactorily handled. The 


fifth chapter is evidently the piéce de 


résistance. It is a treatise on the ethnology, 
anthropology and geography of ancient 
Britain, culled from the most authoritative 
sources, often widely scattered and not 
everywhere easily accessible. The lucid, 
calmly discriminating and sober exposition 
of this obscure and difficult subject is apt to 
blind us toward the immense labour involved 
in its composition, but it was worth doing 
and will alone render Furneaux’s edition 
indispensable to every student of the 
biography. ! 

I regret my inability to bestow equally 
high praise upon the third chapter which 
takes up the controversial subject of the 
purpose of the — Here the editor 
has been apparently handicapped by his 
failure to consult, as he candidly admits, 
many important contributions to the 
controversy. In consequence, he seems 


himself not yet to have reached a clarified 


conviction, and as a result we have an un- 
satisfactory compromise which seeks to 
reconcile divergent theories, and this has in 
turn led to a confusion between the questions 
as to the form and origin of the treatise and 
its alleged purpose. F. is half inclined to 
emphasize with Gantrelle and others a 
political purpose, a kind of apologia pro vita 
Agricolae, and, by implication, of Tacitus’s 
own career, but this confession of political 
faith and conduct is precisely reproduced on 
the larger canvas of the Histories and the 
Annals, so that its existence in the vita 
Agricolae is merely tantamount to saying 
that Tacitus was the author of that treatise. 
That the Agricola is a biography, pure and 
simple, the alleged irrelevant chapters all 
subserving a distinct purpose in the narra- 
tive of Tacitus’ hero, I have elsewhere 
endeavoured to show in detail.? 

The Text, as already remarked, is con- 
servative, many readings which other editors 
discarded being successfuly defended. In 
view of this fact, it is noteworthy that 

1 Regarding Agricola’s expedition to Ireland which 
F, unjustly discredits, see my article in Proceedings 
of Amer. Philol. Assoc, vol. xxix. (1898), pp. 
xxxvi. ff. 

* See Proceedings of the Amer. Philol. Assoc, vol. 
Xvili. (1897), pp. xviii. ff., where the more import- 
ant hypotheses are also dealt with, 


Mr. F. did not shrink from putting some 
conjectures into his text which are, to say 
the least, fairly open to question, e.g. c. 18 
‘subitis’ for ‘dubiis;’ ‘ patrius’ for ‘ pro- 
prius,’ for the former, though expressed by 
the same compendium, seems incompatible 
with ‘lectissimos.’ c. 22 the bold transposi- 
tion of ‘crebrae eruptiones’ after ‘ hiems’ 
(with Halm), though generally accepted, 
seems unwarranted on internal and external 
grounds. No camp erected by Agricola, 
says Tacitus, was ever stormed by the enemy, 
or deserted on capitulation ; on the contrary, 
frequent sallies were made (i.e. the offensive 
was assumed), for (nam, with the usual 
ellipsis) they did not fear being put on the 
defensive by a siege, because strengthened 
by a year’s supply, the enemy would soon 
recognize the futility of a blockade and 
depart. To place ‘crebrae eruptiones’ be- 
tween ‘intrepida ibi hiems’ and ‘et sibi 
quisque praesidio’ not only violates Taci- 
tean usage of ‘et’ after an asyndeton, 
but at the same time rudely separates two 
statements which belong closely together. 
c. 24: Furneaux, Ritter, and Halm suppose 
some words to have dropped out between 
‘in’ and ‘melius,’ but the sense supplied by 
these scholars and approved by F. conveys a 
statement too self-evident to be attributed 
to Tacitus, for it goes without saying that 
in an all but unknown country the harbours 
and approaches would be better known than 
the interior! I have no doubt that ‘in 
melius’ was an interlinear or marginal gloss 
of a chauvinistic scribe which subsequently 
found its way into the text after ‘haud 
multum a Britannia differunt.’ That the 
archetypon of the Agricola came from an 
Irish monastery is not at all improbable. 
This would at all events account for the 
singular MS. history of this work as com- 
pared with that of the other writings of 
Tacitus. c. 33: ‘ita’ for ‘item’ of the MSS., 
but the latter seems to be a mere ditto- 
graphy of the final letters of frontem, imme- 
diately preceding. For ‘nam ut’ we should 
read ‘nam et’ (=etiam) ‘sed,’ before 
‘fugientibus,’ being omitted. On this 
ellipsis, see Dial. c. 6 (p. 98).8 ¢ 42: 
Furneaux reads with Mommsen ‘ proconsuli 
consulari’ on the ground that the ‘pro- 
consulari’ of the MSS. would imply that the 
salary of all proconsuls was the same, but I 
fail to see how the accepted emendation 
helps us, for we have no reason to believe 
that the salary of a consular proconsul 


3 Purser (Hermathena, x. p. 197) gives ‘et ..ita’ 
without comment, but translates a sed, omitting ‘et’ 
altogether, 
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did not likewise vary, although it was doubt- 
less higher than that of a praetorian pro- 
consul. 

ri 


‘proconsuli’ (cp. A 


procos) to represent the original. c. 46: 
‘nosque et domum’ with Urlichs for 
‘nosque domum,’ for ‘Tacitus could not 
belong to the domus of Agricola.” I cannot 
grant the validity of this statement, par- 
ticularly as nos need not be taken as me, 
but may well include the wife and daughter, 
domum being in apposition. Many of these 
emendations, to which ‘acies’ (c. 33) might 
have been added, seem to owe their accept- 
ance largely to their age or to the promin- 
ence of their source. But I submit that 
hero-worship ought to have no place in 
textual criticism. An emendation is not 
correct, simply because it is time-honoured 
or owes it origin to a distinguished critic, 
whether old or recent, but every textual 
alteration should stand on its own intrinsic 
merits. 

While the above readings were, in my 
opinion, unjustly inserted into the text, the 
editor has repeatedly and, as it seems to me 
without sufficient reasons, refused to admit 
conjectures, some of which he expressly ap- 
proves of, the MSS. being in all these cases 
admittedly corrupt, and the hitherto sug- 
gested alterations quite untenable. Such 
are e.g. c. 6 medio moderationis, c. 11 sacra 
deprehendas ac persuasiones, c. 28 retro 
remigante, c. 37 identidem. The editor also 
shrinks from accepting the transposition ad- 
vocated in c. 44, and Prof. Purser has desig- 
nated its rejection as a distinct service. I 
should be the first to abandon it, if the 
objections which I pointed out were cleared 
away and a more plausible explanation 
offered. I cannot admit that this has been 
done. The ‘collocatio verborum,’ no less 
than the meaning of ‘ filia...superstitibus,’ 
is, I still maintain, quite impossible if the 
clause be taken with what follows. My 
suggestion is palaeographically unobjection- 
able, it does away with the existing diffi- 
culties and gives a perfect sense in the place 
to which it has been transferred. It thus 
satisfies fully all the methodical conditions 
of an emendation. Furneaux, however, not 
only does not remove my objections, but is 
compelled to take refuge in an impossible 
interpretation, declaring that the ablative 
absolute was ‘by a stroke of conciseness’ 
substituted for an independent principal 
clause. I very much question whether 
a parallel instance of a like substitution 
is found elsewhere—the editor has certainly 
failed to cite any. Finally I cannot admit 


I believe 
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that the ablative absolute is here any 
more concise than a ‘filia atque uxor super- 
stiterunt et potest’ would have been. 

I turn to the strictly exegetical side of 
the commentary. It is a model of conden- 
sation, conveying a considerable amount of 
strictly relevant information, historical no 
less than stylistic, within a moderate com. 
pass. The reviewer has found but few 
occasions for dissent, but rather than 
dwell upon these he prefers to contribute 
from his own collectanea a few details which 
may possibly be found sufficiently interest- 
ing to be utilized in a second edition. 


c. 1: incwriosa, &c. With the sentiment 
cp. the passages collected in my Dialogus, 
p. 201 f., and Sen. de trang. 14, 4 Kanus 
Iulius...cuius admirationi ne hoc quidem 
obstat quod nostrosaeculo natus est.—infesta, 
&e. Cp. Cic. Orat. 10, 35 tempora timens 
inimica virtuti. 

c. 2: monumenta clarissimorum ingeniorum. 
Exactly the same expression is found in 
Sen. ad Helv. 1, 2.—scilicet illo igne, &e. 
With the thought cp. Tac. Ann. 16, 21. 
On the burning of books, see H. Peter, Die 
geschichtl. Literat. der rom. Kaiserzeit, i. pp. 
295 ff. 

c. 3: miscuerit principatum ac libertatem. 
Cp. Plut. Galb, 6 xaworpayeiv Kal diadvdde- 
cew apa rHv wyyepoviay Kai Ti éAevbepiav.— 
securitas publica. The same phrase, eg. 
Sen. Zpist. 73, 2.—tardiora sunt remedia ete. 
With the thought cp. Lucret. i. 556 nam 
quidvis citius dissolvi posse videmus | quam 
rursus refici—incondita ac rudi voce. Such 
apologies are characteristic of prooemia and 
frequently found in the most artistically 
elaborated works. Cp. E. Norden, De 
antike Kunstprosa, ii. p. 595, Note 1. 

c. 4: Gnaeus Julius Agricola. It is note- 
worthy that among the many thousand 
names in the works of Tacitus, the present 
is the only unquestioned occurrence of the 
‘tria nomina Romanorum.’—studium philo- 
sophiae, &c. Cp. Suet. Nero 52 a philosophia 
eum mater avertit, monens imperaturo con- 
trariam esse. On the apathy of Romans 
towards philosophy, see my note to Dialog, 
p. 214.—pulchritudinem ac speciem. The 
same synonymic collocation occurs in Firm. 
Maternus, p. 113, 2 H. 

c.5: tum de salute, mox de victoria &e. 
and similarly c. 26 ‘securi pro salute, de 
gloria’ seems to have been a_ stereotype 
antithesis. Cp. Plut. Caes. 56 wodAaks pey 
dywvicaito wept vixns, viv d&¢ mparov rept 
yoxjs; Caes. B.C. iii. 111, 5; Liv. x. 16, 
xxi. 41; Curt. iv, 3,—ez...ex. On the re 
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petition of the preposition, see Dial. p. 
$23. 

c. 6: decus ac robur fuit = decori...rubori. 
Cp. Germ. 13 nec rubor...adspici ; Tibull. ii. 
1, 30 non festa luce madere est rubor ; 
Prop. v. 11, 43, ii. 10 (iii. 1) 6; Ovid A.A. 
iii. 167 nec rubor; Liv. xl. 27; Val. Max. 
iv. 4, 5.—On the singular predicate with 
two abstract nouns, see my note to Dial. c. 
5, 18 (editio minor, p. 55).—per mutuam 
caritatem. The same phrase in Curt. vi. 
7, 4. 

c. 9: eredunt plerique &e. Cp. Liv. ii. 56 
rudis in militari homine lingua; Lamprid. 
Ale, Sev. 63 rusticitas Maximini utpote 
hominis militaris.—famam...indulgent. See 
note to Dial. p. 127 f.—egregiae tum spei. 
Is less plausibly referred to character, but 
seems rather to have been an expression for 
‘marriageable age.’ See Urlichs, De vita et 
hon. Agr. p. 24. 

c. 18: custodiri suspecta potius videbatur. 
Our idiom would seem to require the super- 
lative, but the comparative is idiomatic both 
in Greek and Latin. See the exx. in Postgate, 
Propert. i. 2, 10, and Woelfflin, Lat. Comp. 
p.68.—qui mare. ‘ Navigation’ of some kind 
orother. So mare is used by Tib. i. 3,50, Hor. 
Epist. i. 11, 5, C. ii. 6, 7. The passage con- 
tains a ‘gradatio in minus.’—dubiis here = 
‘periculosis,’ critical. So Val. Flace. iv. 272. 
—dissimulatione famae. With the thought 
ep. Iustin. 11, 1 ita moderate de se multa 
pollicitus est, ut appareret plura eum experi- 
mentis reservare. 

c. 19: primum domum suam coercuit. Cp. 
Lucret. v. 22 ff.; Cic. de rep. ii. 69, 2 ; de leg. 
Man. 13, 38; Liv. 34, 18; Iuv. vii. 87 ff. ; 
and Schneidewin, Die antike Humanitdt, p. 
66.—nihil per libertos, &e. Cp. Cic. ad Q. fr. 
I. 1, 11, 20 f. 

ce. 20: famam circumdare. To the illus- 
trations collected in note to Dial. p. 350, 
add epi twous 1, 3 rats éavrdv repeBadov 
eixXeias Tov aidva.—multus in agmine. Prob- 
ably a Graecism. Cp. Polyb. v. 49, 7 zodvs 
Iv mpos Tails mapackevais. 

c. 21: in bella faciles. Far more common 
with ad. So also Lucan i. 561, ii. 314. Cp., 
however, Amm. Marc. 19, 11, 2 milites in 
bella promptissimi. 

c. 22: opportunitates locorum, &c. Cp. 
Liv. 35, 14 (de Hannibale) neminem ele- 
gantius loca cepisse.—soliti plerumque. With 
the pleonasm cp. Sall. Jug. 7,6; Caes. B.C. 
iii, 82; Lucret. ii. 953 ; and Dial, 24 saepe 
celebrato.—ex iracundia nihil supererat, &c. 
Cp. Hor. Fpist. i. 20, 25 irasci celerem, 
tamen ut placabilis essem. 

ce. 24: ingenia cultusque hominum...diffe- 
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runt. MSS. ‘differt,’ but cp. Mela ii. 1, 9 
ingenia cultusque gentium differunt. 

c. 25: saepe isdem castris...compararentur. 
See the very similar passage in Lucan iv. 
196 ff. et miles castris permixtus...concordes 
cespite mensas Instituunt...Extrahit insom- 
nis bellorum fabula noctis Quo primum 
steterint campo, quo lancea dextra Exierit 
dum quae gesserunt fortia iactant, and Tac. 
Ann, ii. 24. 

c. 26: utroque exercitu certante, &c. Cp. 
Liv. vii. 35 digni estis, qui pauci pluribus 
opem tuleritis, ipsi nullius auxilio egueritis. 

c. 28: magnum ac memorabile. Found as 
early as Terent. Heaut. ii. 3, 73 then very 
frequent, e.g. Verg. Aen. iv. 94; Ovid, Met. 
x. 608; Lucan vi. 496. To the passages 
given from [Livy add the fragment in Sen. 
Suas. vi. 21. 

c. 29: in luctu bellum inter remedia erat. 
Cp. Plut. Alex. 72 rot 8& révOous wapyyopia 
T@ ToAcuw xpwpevos (also adduced by Purser 
Lc. p. 196). 

c. 30: omne ignotum pro magnifico. Cp. 
lustin. ii. 10 tantopere rem maiorem quanti 
sit occultior putabant. 

c. 33: septimus annus, &c. This seems to 
have been a stereotype exordium. Cp. Hist. 
i. 28 sextus dies agitur, commilitones, ex 
quo ; Ann. xiv. 53 quartus decimus annus est, 
ex quo; Lucan i. 299. The rhetorical com- 
monplaces in the speeches of Tacitus, as in 
other historians, are very numerous, but the 
commentators fail to draw attention to them. 
—The remarkable parallelism in Xenoph. 
Hell. i..1, 27 régw éyovres ryv xpariorny da. rhv 
Hperepav dpernv Kai dua THY tyerépav mpobvpiav 
...brdpxovew, lends colour to the conjecture 
‘virtute nostra...fide atque opera vestra.’— 
With the entire address of Agricola cp. the 
speech in Curt. vi. 3, 9 ff. The resemblances 
are often so striking, as to suggest, if not 
direct indebtedness on the part of Tacitus, 
at least community of source. See also Amm. 
Mare. 16, 12, 50; Cass. Dio 62, 11; Lucan 
vii. 250 ff.—e latebris suis extrusi. Cf. 
Curt. iv. 14 e latebris suis eruti, also in a 
speech, 

c. 34: hi sunt, &e. Cp. Liv. 27, 13 nempe 
iidem sunt hi hostes quos vincendo absump- 
sistis.—-quomodo silvas, &c. Cp. Curt. iii. 8, 
10 delituisse inter angustias saltus ritu igno- 
bilium ferarum quae strepitu praetereuntium 
audito silvarum latebris se occuluerunt. 

c. 35: et adloquente, &c. Cp. Amm. Mare. 
xvi. 12; 13, 31. 

c. 36: vim telorum superfundere. Cp. 
Hom. A 618 Tpies 8 eri Sovpar’ éxevay 
éféa. 

c. 39: nulla verborum iactantia, &c. With 
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the whole passage cp. Amm. Mare. xvi. 12, 
68 f. 

c. 41: cum damna damnis continuarentur. 
Cp. Liv. 26, 41 cum aliae super alias clades 
cumularentur. 

c. 41: sic Agricola, &c. With the anti- 
thesis cp. Cic. pro leg. Man, 23, 67 quasi 
vero Cn. Pompeium non cum suis virtutibus, 
tum etiam alienis vitiis magnum esse 
videamus. 

c. 43: ex more principatus. Cp. Lamprid. 
Alex. Sev. 20 moderationis tantae fuit...ut 
amicos...inferiores aegrotantes viseret.— 
Auson. Grat. Act. 17, 76 aegrotantes amicos 
Traianus visere solebat. 

ce. 44: guid aliud fortuna, &e. Apparently 
a commonplace. Cp. Isoc. Huag. 28 ri yap 
dréhurev evdamovias.—quippe et vera bona, 
&e. Cp. Plut. Demet. 1 ri ddyPwiv eddat- 
poviav ys ev nO Kal dua diabéor rd wrEiorov 
éorw and esp. Ilepi twous 7.—beatus, ke. 
Cp. Sulpicius ap. Cie. ad fam. iv. 5, 5. 

c. 45: non vidit, &c. This is a frequent 
rhetorical rémos. Cp. Cic. de orat. iii. 2, 8 ; 
Sen. Suas. 6,6; Sen. ad Marc. 20.—eaxilia et 
fugas. The same collocation occurs in Sen. 
Agam. 123.—vitae claritate...opportunitate 
mortis. Op. Xen. Ages. 5, 3 Bios te eixAens 
kal Oavatos wpaios. 

c. 46. This wonderful passage, with its 
piercing tenderness and solemn eloquence, 


is—one shrinks from saying it—a verit- 
able mosaic of stereotype ideas, charac- 


teristic of this particular kind of 
‘epilogus,’ or consolatio,’ as a few illus- 
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trations out of many will show. The 
commentators have here, too, been strangely 
silent. si guis piorum, &. Cp. Sulpicius 
in Cie. ad fam. iv. 5, 6 ; Sen. Epist. 63, 16; 
Catull. 96, 1; Ovid Am. iii. 9, 59; Anthol, 
Lat. 1399, 1; Eurip. Ale. 744 ff. ; Soph, 
Elect. 355; Isocrat. Huag. 1 et ris éorw 
aicOnois Tois tereXevTnKdot TEpit Tov evOdde 
ytyvopevov. — ab infirmo desiderio...voces, 
For exx. of this commonplace, see Vollmer, 
Stat. Silv. ii. 7, 93 (p. 372).—formamque ae 
JSiguram...complectantur. Cp. Vollmer, Stat, 
Stlv. ii. T (p. 381).—non quia...aeterna, Cp. 
Isoc. Huag. 75 rots pév merdacpeévors xal 
yeypoppevors ovdeis av THY TOD owpaTos diow 
opmowmoece, TOUS 5€ Tpdrovs TOs GAAWY Kai Tas 
diavoias...pgduv éore texpaiperOat Tois...xpne- 
trois elvat Bovropevas ; ch. 73. Sen. ad Mare. 
24,4; ad Polyb. 18, 2; Amm. Marcell xiv. 
6, 8. See other like passages in Vollmer, 
Stat. Silv. v. 1, 1 (p. 498). 

But in spite of some shortcomings and 
desiderata, pointed out above, I have, in 
conclusion, no hesitation in saying that 
Furneaux’s Agricola remains without 
question the best, and most serviceable 
edition of this biographical masterpiece 
now existing. Itis to be hoped that Mr. 
Furneaux may crown his Tacitean labours 
by an exhaustive edition of the Histories. 
It is sorely needed and there is no one more 
eminently fitted for this arduous but 
grateful task. 

ALFRED GUDEMAN. 

Philadelphia. 





ELLIS’S VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. 


Vellet Paterculi ad M. Vinicium libri duo ; 
ex Amerbachii praecipue apographo edidit 
et emendavit R. Exuis, Litt. Lat. Profes- 
sor apud Oxonienses. Oxonii e typogra- 
pheo Clarendoniano. 1898. 


In spite of his somewhat doubtful character 
as a historian, and the obvious defects of 
his style, Velleius Paterculus has received 
an extraordinary amount of attention from 
scholars since he came to light nearly four 
centuries ago. In the bibliography given 
by Kritz in the preface to his edition (1840), 
thirty-three previous editions are enume- 
rated ; and the list of contributors towards 
the purification of the text contains some 
of the most famous names in Latin scholar- 
ship. We need hardly account for this 


scholastic popularity simply by the fascina- 
tion of the problem before an editor, the 
corruption of the text, the extreme diffi- 
culty in page after page of guessing what 
the author really wrote, and his almost 
romantic escape from total annihilation. 
Even as a historian Velleius has a double 
value, though it is accidental rather than 
intrinsic. In his second book we have a 
continuous sketch of the history of the 
Roman revolution, which, meagre as it is, 
supplements here and there our scanty 
knowledge ; and for this it seems probable 
that one or two authors were used, eg. 
Atticus and Hortensius, of whom we have 
hardly a trace elsewhere. And in the latter 
part of the same book we have the only 
contemporary account we possess of the 
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characters of Tiberius and Seianus, written 
before the death of the latter by an old 
soldier who knew and admired them both. 
There is therefore abundant reason, apart 
from the fascination of the textual problem, 
to be thankful to scholars who have laboured 
in one desperate passage after another to 
ascertain ‘quid reuera Velleius uoluerit.’ 

The latest contribution to the subject is 
the small neat volume, beautifully printed 
at the Clarendon Press, which is the subject 
of this notice. In order to explain the 
important position which this revision of 
the text will unquestionably assume in the 
world of scholarship, it is necessary to ad- 
vert for a moment to the history of the 
strange fortunes of Velleius’ work. Even 
the most casual reader will be able to ap- 
preciate the pains and acumen here brought 
to bear upon every chapter and almost every 
sentence of the work; but the peculiar 
difficulties of the task can only be under- 
stood by those who are fully acquainted 
with the unusual conditions under which it 
had to be carried out. 

Up to 1515 Velleius Paterculus was 
little more than a name, for he is only twice 
quoted in the whole range of Latin litera- 
ture. In that year a MS., wanting the 
first part of Book I., was found in the 
monastery of Murbach in Alsace by Beatus 
Rhenanus, a scholar on the question of 
whose good faith and accuracy the whole 
Velleian controversy may be said to turn. 
Curiously enough, in two recently published 
catalogues of the MSS. belonging to this 
monastery in the XV. century there is no 
mention of Velleius ; and Prof. Ellis (p. ix.) 
naturally supposes that the one discovered 
by Rhenanus could not have come to light 
when the catalogues were drawn up. How- 
ever this may be, the publication of these 
catalogues (in Philologus for 1890) only 
adds to the mystery of the whole story. 
Rhenanus seems to have examined the MS, 
and appreciated its importance, but to have 
entrusted the work of transcribing it to a 
young friend, who unluckily performed his 
task ‘ properanter et infeliciter.’ The codex 
itself, too, was in such a desperate condition 
that Rhenanus declares, in a note at the end 
of his volume, that the original copyist 
could hardly have understood a word of it. 
No wonder then that he held his hand on 
hearing that another MS. was said to exist 
at Milan : or that when this turned out to 
he a false rumour, he could not produce his 
edition till 1520 at Froben’s press, and then 
only after severe labour. To the end of 
this edition he appended the following im- 


portant words ‘Neque enim quia tu multa 
absque offensione legis, ideirco codex planus 
erat: imo nihil erat non depravatum: in 
singulis pene verbis haerebatur.’ It is to 
be noticed that in these words he writes as 
though he had been at work on the codex 
itself ; but it is probable, as Prof. Ellis 
points out, that his labour was spent for the 
most part not upon this, but upon the bad 
copy of it made by his young friend. He 
seems indeed to have sent for the codex 
itself in desperation in the same year 1520 
in which the Editio Princeps appeared ; but 
whether even then he used it himself is 
altogether doubtful. We should guess from 
his own language (quoted on p. x. of this 
edition) that he expected Froben’s readers 
to do the work for him, and was disappointed 
with their laziness. Finally one Burer, on 
his behalf, re-read the MS. after the work 
was in type, and provided an account of its 
readings which was printed as an appendix 
at the end of the volume, and now forms 
one of the three sources of our knowledge of 
the text. It will be obvious to the un- 
prejudiced reader that there is some reason 
for believing that Rhenanus was not 
sufficiently conscientious in the discharge of 
his duty towards Velleius, but left the bulk 
of his work on the MS. to others; and 
therefore that in labouring to make an un- 
readable text into a readable one, he had 
not a really scientifie basis for his work. 
Kritz indeed calls him ‘integerrimae fidei 
homo’ (praefatio x.) and cites as proof of 
his integrity an often-quoted letter of 
Rhenanus to Spalatinus, dated 1520; but 
this, though it may show his genuine desire 
that his text should represent that of the 
codex faithfully, assuredly does not prove 
that he went the right way to work to 
realize his object. And for more than three 
centuries it was impossible to test the 
character of his work by any more positive 
criterion than the appendix of Burer ; for 
the Murbach MS. entirely disappeared, never 
to be recovered, and until 1834 no other 
came to light. During all that time 
scholars had a free hand for correction and 
conjecture, unfettered by any bonds of 
positive evidence, and made the most of 
their liberty. 

At last in 1834 Orelli discovered at Basle 
a MS., written by one Bonifacius Amerbach 
in his house at Basle in 1516, as he himself 
attests at the end of the codex; the great 
Swiss scholar saw its value, collated it with 
the Editio Princeps, and published it at 
Leipzig the next year, maintaining that it 
represented the lost MS. of Rhenanus much 
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more faithfully than his printed book. 
That it is a copy of that MS. there cannot 
be any reasonable doubt, though for some 
unexplained reason the first eight chapters 
are wanting; but is it the identical copy 
which the young friend of Rhenanus made 
‘properanter et infeliciter,’ or a copy made 
by Amerbach on his own account? In other 
words, was this Amerbach the young man of 
whose work Rhenanus had so poor an 
opinion? Amerbach himself tells us that 
he was only twenty-one when he made it ; 
and this, taken together with the facts that 
Amerbach was in some sense a pupil of 
Rhenanus, and that this copy was made the 
year after Rhenanus had found the MS. at 
Murbach, would support the contention that 
we have in the Basle MS. that very transcrip- 
tion. Prof. Ellis, after carefully collating 
the MS. afresh, arrived at a different con- 
clusion. Putting aside a view which some 
have held that it was a copy of a copy, and 
not of the original MS., he goes on to affirm 
his belief that it is not the copy of which 
Rhenanus disapproved, and that even if it 
were, his disapproval need not prejudice 
us against it. We might fancy that Orelli 
exaggerated the importance of his own dis- 
covery—-it would have been but human 
nature if he had done so; but now Prof. 


Ellis emphasises his conviction that Orelli 
was right, and that this copy has preserved 
the readings of the original MS. far more 


closely than the Editio Princeps. He is 
thus in direct conflict with Kritz, who 
followed Orelli in 1840, and in his elaborate 
Prolegomena (cap. iii.) reverted to the old 
faith. The present edition is a vindication 
both of Amerbach and Orelli; and it will 
probably take rank as the most important 
and careful examination of the whole 
question that has been issued during the last 
sixty years. The editor’s conviction is well 
expressed on p. xxiii. of his Prolegomena. 
‘Non enim temere videor autumasse Amer- 
bachiani apographi eam speciem esse ut in 
magna rerum strage supersit tamen unde 
Vellei dissoluta domus resurgat.’ These 
felicitous words mean simply that Amer- 
bach’s copy, taken together with the ap- 
pendix of Burer, do really enable us to get 
behind the Editio Princeps, and to recon- 
struct the text which Rhenanus had made 
unhappily presentable by a process of 
‘cooking.’ The evidence for this view must 
necessarily consist in a careful comparison 
of all our three sources of knowledge— 
the printed edition, the notes of Burer, 
and Amerbach’s copy; and the results of 
such a comparison, carried out faithfully 
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even to the minutest detail, are here 
before us. 

A good example of the difficulty of getting 
at the true reading of a passage, with no 
other evidence but one indifferent copy of a 
lost MS., one manipulated edition, and the 
notes made by Burer, is to be found in ii, 
103. It is not one of historical importance, 
but only of sense and grammar. Velleius 
is here writing of the return of Tiberius to 
favour after the deaths of the young 
Caesars: P—the Editio Princeps — reads 
thus : Itaque quod post Luci mortem adbue 
Gaio uiuo facere woluerat atg.e wehementer 
repugnante Nerone erat inhibitus, post 
utriusque adolescentum obitum facere per- 
seuerauit. Rhenanus was here ingenious; 
for as Burer tells us that the MS., though 
obscured, seemed to read not atque but ¢o 
gue or eo quod, he must have divined a 
dittography and evolved his atque out of 
uoluerat. But he left us no hint of the real 
reading of his MS., and also left the gram- 
mar of the sentence halting — inhibitus 
having no ablative of the thing which 
Augustus was prevented from doing. The 
eo que of Burer would suit well, and was 
adopted by Thomas. But now A—Amerbach 
—comes down on us with quae eo, which he 
could not have written if he had not found 
something to justify it in his original. 
What then did the MS. really read? Ellis 
combines A and P and writes atgque ¢0 
uehementer ; and the only letters unexplained 
are the que after eo of Burer. 

This is not an instance which shows the 
unquestionable excellence of A; it is one 
in which A—as rarely happens—differs 
from B, and one which might rouse suspicions 
like those of Kritz.1 But our editor even 
here declines to discount the value of his 
witness, and he is justified in this by the 
general results of his collation of A. To 
give a fair idea of the basis of these results 
in a review is unfortunately almost im- 
possible. 

In his preface Prof. Ellis has laid down 
very clearly certain facts which prove the 
superiority of A. For example, A has 
often reproduced the confusions of words 
which he found in the MS. ; e.g. ut horoscius 
for Otho Roscius, descivita for descivit a; 
and thus we have a check on Rhenanus in 
passages where he may have ‘ cooked ’ 
badly. Again A frequently coincides with 
the readings of Burer, who was certainly 4 


1 Of Kritz’s edition Prof. Ellis says (p. 179) that 
there are in it ‘multa quae palaeographiae nomen 
prae se ferant, reuera palaeographia auctore destitu- 
antur,’ 
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conscientious reader of the original MS. 
A good example will be found in ii. 44, 2, 
where A and B agreeing show plainly what 
the MS. really contained, absurd though it 
be. I may add a curious parallel in ii. 74. 
3, where A wrote spem, and then corrected 
it (in spite of grammar) to spe, while B tells 
us that the MS. appeared to have spe rather 
than syem. Again in orthography ‘ certis- 
sime demonstratur praestantia Amerbachiani 
apographi’; for Rhenanus introduced forms 
of spelling which he vainly imagined to be 
more correct than those he found in the MS. 
e.g. eis for es in plural nom. and ace. ; while 
A preserved the true spelling of the age in 
which Velleius wrote. 

Lastly, Prof. Ellis quotes some very 
striking cases in which P has made matters 
worse, while A enables us to guess the 
truth. To those quoted in his preface on 
pp. xvi. and xvii. (of which the first, in i. 12. 
7,is an excellent example, though too long 
to reproduce here) I may add another in ii. 
54. 1. Here P wrote ‘Non fuit maior 
in Caesarem quam in Pompeium fides’; B, 
however, noted the presence in the MS. of 
a second non before maior, which P had 
omitted, and conjectured happily for non 
fuit non, non fuit tw=tamen. A also pre- 
served the second non. Compare also ii, 37. 
4, and ii. 55. 1. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether Prof. 
Ellis gives Rhenanus sufficient credit for his 
occasional ingenuity in correction. The man 
who could elicit Homo uirtuti simillimus 
from non virtuti simillimus (i.e. hd for nd) 
in ii, 32. 2, or se metientem, in the celebrated 
character of Seianus (ii. 127. 4), for the 
sencientem which, if we may believe A, was 
the reading of the MS., is not to be despised 
as an editor ; his sin is however held to be 
unpardonable, in that he corrected without 
telling us precisely what it was that he was 
correcting. 

A few words in conclusion about the 
present editor’s original contributions to the 
restoration of the text. There are not too 
many of them; and on the whole the work 
has lain rather in eliminating the false con- 
jectures of Rhenanus and a host of later 
commentators. But occasionally we find a 
new suggestion, and not unfrequently a 
felicitous one. Thus in the well-known 
passage about Catullus (ii. 36. 2), “ auctores- 
que carminum Varronem ac Lucretium ne- 
que ullo in suscepti operis sui carmine 
minorem Catullum,’ we now have the happy 
conjecture conamine for carmine. It is im- 
possible to believe that Velleius here wrote 


carmine ; for the word carmen has already 
occurred two lines before and occurs again 
two lines later on. This conjecture is now 
printed in the text ; another very convincing 
one, for which the interesting palaeograph- 
ical explanation will be found on p. 160, is 
not so printed, nor indeed alluded to, in the 
apparatus criticus. It occurs on ii. 48. 3 
of C. Curio: ‘huius animo uolutabundo in 
libidinibus,’ for ‘uoluptatibus uel libidini- 
bus’ (cp. Cicero, de Rep. ii. apud Nonium, 
p. 491). A less certain conjecture, but a 
clever one, is in the description of Marcus 
Caelius Rufus, ii. 68. 1, eturart for servari. 
In ii. 41. 1, where P and A both have 
‘inter antiquissimos constabat’ (7.e. that the 
gens Julia descended from Venus and An- 
chises), there have been many suggestions ; 
that of Prof. Ellis is scientissimos. I may 
perhaps express a doubt whether after all 
Velleius did not write antiquissimos ; cp. 
uir antiquus of Cato in ii. 49. 3; for there 
is not much difference between a man who 
forms himself on ancient models, and one 
who has a turn for investigating antiquity. 
In the important historical passage about. 
Augustus’ consulships (ii. 89, 5), after much 
doubt and consideration, I am driven to the 
conclusion that Prof. Ellis has done better 
than any of his predecessors by substituting 
qui(=quomodo) for the quem of A and P: 
but the passage is in any case a difficult one. 
Once more, in the character of Seianus (ii. 
127, 4), for ‘uirum seueritatis laetissimae, 
hilaritatis priscae,’ Prof. Ellis suggests 
‘uirum serenitatis laetissimae,’&c.,which would 
be well in keeping with the ‘ uultu uitaque 
tranquillum’ at the end of the sentence, and 
perhaps with the ‘ palam compositus pudor’ 
of Tac. Ana. i. 4. I may here perhaps men- 
tion a suspicion, suggested by other words 
of Tacitus in the same passage, ‘ modo largitio 
et luxus, saepius industria et uigilantia,’ etc., 
and noted many years ago in the margin of 
my text of Velleius, that he really wrote not 
‘laetissimae,’ but lawtissimae. If that were 
so, Tacitus has here, as elsewhere in this 
passage, given the expression a sinister turn. 

There are other emendations of the editor 
to which a reviewer would gladly draw at- 
tention ; but this notice has already a con- 
siderable length, and after all the chief 
importance of the edition lies in the vindi- 
cation of the value of Amerbach’s MS.— 
a vindication which appears to me to be 
fully supported by the detailed evidence 
adduced, 

W. Warpve Fow er, 
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CORPUS TEXT OF OVID. 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Opera ex corpore poetarum 
Latinorum a Iohanne Percival Postgate 
edito separatim typis impressa, Tomi i. 
ii. iii, Londini' G. Bell et Filii. 
MDCCCXCVIILI. 


Messrs. Bell and Sons have issued in three 
pocketable volumes the text of Ovid con- 
tributed to Dr. Postgate’s Corpus (i. 322- 
596) by Prof. A. Palmer, Mr. G. M. 
Edwards, Prof. G. A. Davies, Mr. S. G. 
Owen, Prof. A. E. Housman, and the 
general editor. The poems are well printed 
and a fairly wide margin is allowed. It is, 
however, a pity that an uneven number of 
lines has been allotted to a page: this does 
not matter in the case of hexameter pieces, 
but gives elegiacs an awkward appearance, 
since it frequently happens that an inset 


pentameter commences a fresh page. A 
more serious defect is that room has not 
been found for the prolegomena and brief 
critical notes that add much to the value of 
the Corpus: no ‘editio minor’ should ever 
appear without an abridged ‘apparatus,’ 
Also the publishers have omitted the 
qualification by which the non-Ovidian 
Heroides were distinguished in the larger 
work-—‘ P. Ovidi Nasonis quae feruntur 
Heroides xv.-xxi.’ Dr. Postgate prefixes a 
note from Ovid to his public, which is worth 
quoting: ‘P. Naso, a suorum corpore et 
societate diuolsus et tres quidem ille in 
Tomos discessurus, a uobis, Lectores Beneuoli, 
petit ut eam ueniam, quam cum inter ciues 
suos esset dederitis, nunc soli ac paene exuli 
nolitis auferre.’ 
ARTHUR BERNARD Cook. 





SANDERS ON THE SOURCES OF LIVY. 


Die Quellencontamination im 21 und 22 
Buche des Livius, von Henry A. SANDERS. 


Berlin: Mayer and Miiller, 1898. 8vo. 


pp. xii, 149. Mk. 3.60. 


In the Classical Review for July, 1898, I 
gave a brief review of Dr. Sanders’ inaugural 
dissertation of the same title, which formed 
the preliminary chapters of the completed 
work. He is to be congratulated on having 
so promptly fulfilled his promise, and so 
speedily removed his dissertation from the 
large class of unfinished works of the kind. 

The book opens with a preface, in which 
the criticisms of Soltau on the preliminary 
chapters (Woch. fiir klass. Phil., 1898, p. 
491) are answered in detail. 

The first two chapters of Dr. Sanders’ 
work (pp. 1-50) have already been examined. 
The third takes up ‘ Die iibrigen Quellen.’ 
As regards Cassius Dio there is but little 
definite evidence. The use of a number of 
sources is assumed from his own words (72. 
23), and the inference is confirmed by the 
results of investigation. It seems certain 
that he used Polybius, Livy, Coelius, and 


stood, as well as Coelius. Dr. Sanders 
believes that he used the last-named 
authority directly, and not through the 
medium of Fenestella, as Soltau has assumed. 
Nepos himself, in his life of Hannibal, 
mentions as his sources Silenus, Sosilus, 
Sulpicius Blitho, Polybius, and Atticus. 
The last two appear to have been but little 
used, and to judge from his frequent errors, 
the writer’s method of work would seem to 
have been, to read his sources, and then to 
write from memory, with little or no use of 
excerpts. 

Very different was the method of the 
great historian Polybius, who used a great 
number of sources, but worked them over so 
carefully and combined them with such skill, 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, clearly 
to distinguish them. Dr. Sanders finds two 
‘ scipionische Quellen,’ one written and one 
oral (Laelius). Besides these Polybius used 
Silenus, Charaeus, and Sosilius, the last two 
being directly cited. Contrary to the 
current view Dr. Sanders, here agreeing with 
Soltau, decides that Cato was also used. 
To these sources the historian added oral 
information and the results of personal 


jit paler ent gecesi it 


the early annalists. Plutarch in his 
biography of Fabius seems to have drawn 
especially upon Nepos, but he also made use 
of Livy, whom he not infrequently misunder- 


investigation of public records and docu- 
ments. A common source for Livy and 
Polybius cannot be assumed, 
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While Polybius is universally regarded 
as the best authority on the period which 
he treats, Livy appears not to have rated 
him as highly as hedeserved, nor to have 
appreciated his superiority to the other 
sources at his command, except, as he 
expressly intimates in 33. 10. 10, for events 
which took place in Greece. 

Among the ‘ Verlorene Quellen’ of Livy 
Dr. Sanders gives Claudius Quadrigarius, 
Clodius Licinus and Fabius as used directly, 
Silenus and Cincius indirectly. Livy also 
unquestionably used Coelius, although it is 
dificult to determine to what extent he 
did so. Livy’s use of the annalists is 
examined in detail, and the citation from 
Claudius in Gellius, 4. 13. 1, is given in a 
parallel column with the corresponding 
account of Livy. The conclusion is reached, 
contrary to the views of C. Peter and Soltau, 
that Livy used the narrative of Claudius in 
connection with other sources. Claudius is 
shown by his language to have been 
influenced by Ennius. 

The fourth chapter discusses Livy’s 
use of Polybius at length. Dr. Sanders 


does not attempt to take up the two 
books chapter by chapter, since to trace 
the connection throughout is impossible, 
and is based beside on a wrong conception 
of Livy’s method of composition, as described 


in the introductory chapters. Instead, 
certain chapters are selected in which the 
problem is less difficult of solution. 
Polybius is found to be Livy’s principal 
source in the account of the Spanish 
campaign before the siege of Saguntum, 
through an examination of Polyb. 3. 13. 5 
-14. 10 and Livy 21. 5. 3-17. The passages 
are given in parallel columns, and sufficient 
correspondences are noted to assure Livy’s 
use of Polybius, while a sufficient number of 
discrepancies exist to make the use of other 
sources equally evident. For the details of 
the interesting discussion the reader must 
be referred to Dr. Sanders’ book. 

Next the passage which gives the number 
of Hannibal's troops (21. 21. 11) is examined 
in the same way. That this is based on 
Polybius is generally admitted, but 
although Livy has followed the Greek 


historian very closely, he has allowed himself 
great freedom in the choice and arrangement 
of his material. Thirdly Scipio’s dream is 
given in parallel columns with Zonaras, 
Cicero De Div. (= Coelius, frag. 11), and 
Valerius Maximus. In the first half of the 
account Zonaras agrees with Coelius and 
Valerius Maximus with Livy, but in the 
second half there are many discrepancies. 
Dr. Sanders finds in Livy’s account a 
blending of the annalistic and the Coelian 
versions. The account in Silius Italicus he 
believes to be based on Ennius and an anna- 
list, with additions from Livy and Coelius. 

Next the march from the Ebro to the 
Pyrenees is considered, where Livy returns 
to Polybius. Here the correspondences are 
clear and unmistakable. Livy’s addition of 
the division of Hannibal’s forces into three 
parts is traced to Fabius’s Greek version, 
which Strabo also followed. Livy’s use of 
Coelius is also evident. Then comes the 
rebellion of the Gauls, where Livy has 
followed Polybius, but as before with 
important variations drawn from other 
sources. A digression on the Roman 
chronology is introduced, to explain the 
deviation of the Roman dates at this period 
from the actual sun time, a question about 
which authorities differ greatly. In this 
part of Livy’s narrative no less than three 
principal sources are discovered, Polybius, 
Coelius, and Antias, with additions from 
Claudius and from either Piso or Fabius. 

Without going into further detail it may 
be said that the passage of the Rhone, the 
march over the Alps, the battles at the 
Ticinus, the Trebia, Lake Trasimenus, and 
Cannae are treated, with occasional 
digressions in which moot points of various 
kinds are examined. The result is to prove 
the author’s claim that Livy used many 
different sources in the manner described in 
the chapters already reviewed. He appears 
also to have been industrious and actuated 
by a love of truth, but to have made mistakes 
through his ignorance of special details. 
He was in no sense a mere copyist. 

Joun C, Rotre, 
University of Michigan. 
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LINDSAY’S CODEX TURNEBI. 


The Codex Turnebi of Plautus by W. M. 
Linpsay, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1898. 
Pp. 59+140 (collotyped). Price 21s. net. 


ConsIDERING the interest which this volume 
has excited and the favour with which it has 
been received by some eminent Plautine 
scholars, it may be a rash act on the part of 
a reviewer to express an adverse opinion. 
Yet I am bound not to conceal from my 
readers the serious doubts which I feel as to 
whether Mr. Lindsay is justified in the in- 
terpretation which he has put upon the 
material at his disposal. The volume which 
he has unearthed from the Bodleian 
Library is a Gryphius edition of Plautus, 
containing a number of marginalia said to 
be by the hand of a sixteenth century scholar 
called Duaren.! On p. 488 there is the fol- 
lowing remarkable entry: ex /ragmentis 
monast. s. columnae senon. urbis Adriani 
Tornebi jubas, lubas, Poict. iwuas alta manu, 
which Mr. Lindsay interprets after M. Paul 
Le Breton, who unearthed a similar volume 
from the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1895,? as 
meaning ‘from a fragmentary MS. of the 
library of the monastery of St. Colombe at 


Sens (department of Yonne), in the pos- 


session of Adr. Turnébe.’ This fragmentary 
MS. they identify with the ‘ Codex Turnebi’ ; 
and the inference is drawn that we have 
here a transcript of the marginalia in Tur- 
nébe’s own copy of Plautus; and moreover 
that all the readings here entered in the 
MS. come from the ‘Codex Turnebi,’ except 
those which can be proved to come from a 
MS. of the Italian recension (a copy of the 
Burney MS. now in the British Museum’). 
Now it is obvious that there is here plenty 
of room for error. How do we know what 
MSS. Turnébe may have collated, or what 
emendations of his own or others he may 
have entered in the margin of his copy of 
Plautus? A great many of the supposed 
readings from the ‘Codex Turnebi’ are identi- 
cal with readings from MSS. like BCD (e.g. 
Poen. 388-391, and passim), which were 
accessible * to scholars of the sixteenth cen- 


1 I fancy I detect evidence of a distinct hand in 
some places. 

2 Revue de Philologie, vol. xix. p. 255. The Paris 
volume has the same blunder of colwmnae for Co- 
lumbae. 

3 See Mr. Lindsay, p. 50. 

4 Turnébe was a friend and correspondent of 
Camerarius, and B may well have been lent to him 
between the years 1525 and 1564, as it was afterwards 


tury and had been made known in part by 
the complete edition of Camerarius of 1552 
—the first scientific edition of Plautus. It 
would be strange indeed if the readings of 
B and C, recently discovered by Camerarius, 
did not arouse interest in the minds of 
scholars of the day like Turnébe, who was a 
Professor at Paris during the years 1547- 
1565. Is it not a large assumption to sup- 
pose that he closed his columns to any read- 
ings except those of one favourite codex and 
of a worthless MS. of the Italian recension ! 

But there is another consideration 
which seems altogether to have escaped the 
attention of Mr. Lindsay. The carelessly 
copied entry quoted above is not a general 
description of the contents of the volume, 
but a note on one line (Pseud. 732). It tells 
us that the fragmentary MS. of Turnebus 
had iubas or iwwas for iubes which stands 
in the text, and that another source 
called ‘ Poict’ had Jubas.° Mr. Lindsay has 
divorced the last six words from the rest of the 
entry and taken the words ex fragmentis.... 
Tornebi as applying to other readings than 
that to which it is attached. Only one of all the 
readings in this volume ts explicitly ascribed 
to the fragmentary MS. What the source of 
the others may be cannot be decided till we 
discover the meanings of the symbols (or no 
symbols) which are attached to them. And 
here we come upon a great difficulty. Some 
of the supposed Turnebus readings have the 
curious signature dr (sometimes du, or do, or 
dn,° the d being sometimes written like 9). 
This Mr. Lindsay explained in the Classical 
Review and Berl. Phil. Woch. as denoting 
Duaren ; but there are many considerations 
which make that unlikely. Why should the 
transcriber put his own initials to readings 


lent to Gruter by the sons of Camerarius (about 
1595). Camerarius respected Turnébe as a scholar 
and seems to have followed his work with interest: 
see Ritschl, Opusc. iii. pp. 74 f. Also collected 
letters, ed. of 1583, Bk. vi. p. 447. 

5 Whether the reading iwuas in the ‘alta manu’ 
belongs to ‘Poict.’ or to the ‘fragmenta’ or to 
the writing of the collator (Turnébe ?) is not clear. 
I am inclined to think that it is not a blunder for 
altera or alia manu, as Mr. Lindsay says, but denotes 
a special kind of bold handwriting: see Ducan 
(article ‘ Scriptura’), So perhaps alta nw in Pseu 
783 stands for altana—another kind of handwriting. 

® Or d followed by an indeterminable letter or 
contraction ; ¢.g. p. 508 bottom. Cf. pp. 277 (top) 
259, 495 (on Pseud. 956). 

7 On Pseud. 748 we find different readings signed 
respectively dn, dr. In Pers. 854 do is part of the 
variant. 
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of an important MS.? Why to some and 
not to others in an entirely erratic fashion? 
Why does he show such uncertainty as to 
the proper abbreviation of his numa? Why 
does he write it with a small d? 

The whole question is involved in com- 
plete mystery. It may be added that the 
entry Caristo dr which interrupts the con- 
tinuity of the entry relating to Pseud. 732 
(being a variant for Charisto, 1. 730) seams 
rather to point to the readings signed dy. 
coming from a different source from the read- 
ing quoted from the ‘ fragmenta.’ 

Nor has Mr. Lindsay by any means proved 
that the original of this transcript was 
Turnébe’s own copy of Plautus. The entries 
on Rud. 63 and 753 are hardly adequate 
tosuch an inference, in my opinion. Is it 
indeed likely that Turnébe would have en- 
tered in his own copy the words ‘ex frag- 
mentis .. . . Adriani Tornebdi’? That is a 
description of the codex by some one else. 

If, then, external evidence fails us so com- 
pletely, is there internal evidence to show 
that these readings come from the ‘ Codex 
Turnebi’? M. Le Breton claimed that there 
was a strong family likeness between the 
two sets of readings! ; but what I am im- 
pressed with is their great divergence. Take 
the twenty-one readings in the Poenulus 
quoted by Goetz in his preface to that play 
(p. ix. foll.) as readings of the Codex Turnebi. 
Of these only four are exactly reproduced in 
the Bodleian marginalia, and three others 
partially—say about one third at most. 
Six do not appear in the Bodleian margin- 
alia at all; and eight are in actual conflict 
with them (Poen. 47 gnarures, aegnariores ; 
231; 371 ninnium, nimium; 413 partem 
minore habitas mea, parte minore habita 
mecum ; 471 lenulle, lenuite or lenuile ; 530, 
1168, 1312 f.).2 Of the 14 readings in the 
Pseudolus and Rudens, only 2 reappear 
completely in the Bodl. marginalia, and at 
least 5 are in actual conflict. Add Poen. 
1355—another case of divergence ; cf. 384. 
These facts seem to me almost to preclude 
the possibility of identifying the dr. readings 
tn bloc with readings of the Codex Turnebi. 

To my mind it is clear that the original 
from which these notes were transcribed 
contained a heterogeneous collection of 
variants, not from any one MS. but from 
several (including one or more of the Pala- 
tine MSS.), and of comments derived from 


1 E.g. Poen. 977 Punicust guggast homo (Cod. 
Turn. Punicast, &c.). 

* These proportions are not materially affected if 
some of the readings are excluded from consideration 
88 not belonging to the Cod. Turn. ; see below. 


various sources. Some conjectures are in - 
troduced by words like ‘forte’; but the 
absence of any clear system of symbols to 
distinguish the different kinds of notes 
makes any exact inference almost im- 
possible. 

The ‘heterogeneity’ of the variants is by 
no means inconsistent with the fact that 
many of the readings contained in this vol- 
ume are of high value and possibly derived 
in some cases from MSS. no longer accessible 
to us. Mr. Lindsay has himself quoted 
some of these in the Classical Review for 
1897 (pp. 177 f. and 246 f.). That some 
may possibly be due to conjecture? is shown 
by the fact that they have actually been 
made independently by modern scholars 
(Rud. 686 diem hune acerbum, by Schoell, 
Pref. to small ed. ; 700 indignum, by Fleck- 
eisen). But for such readings as Rud. 166 
(tam bene), 186 (Quam in visu, i.e. usu, Seyf- 
fert), 670 (Orta), 687 (istec), Pers. 35 
(Hmere), and many others Plautine scholars 
cannot be too grateful. They probably rest 
on authority as good as that of the readings 
of the remarkable ‘libri veteres’* of Lam- 
binus, with which they often agree (e.g. Rud 
417 f., 314 f.). Some of the comments too 
might seem to come straight from Lambinus 
(e.g. that on Rud. 122), if it were not that 
Mr. Lindsay gives reasons for thinking that 
the notes must have been written before 
1557 (Intr. p. 2). This however would not 
prevent their being derived, directly or 
indirectly, from MS. material of Lambinus. 

I cannot close this article without putting 
forward a suggestion which is not an essential 
part of my argument, but which seems to 
me deserving of consideration as throwing 
an entirely new light on the so-called ‘ Codex 
Turnebi.’ Let us return to the entry quoted 
above (ex fragmentis monast. s. colwmnae 
senon. urbis Adriant Tornebi). What if the 
monastery of St. Columba was not that 
of Sens, which may or may not have had a 
library of MSS., but the famous home of 
palimpsests at Bobbio, from which, according 

3 E.g. the possim in Pseud. 735 (a bad conjecture) : 
cf. Mr. Lindsay (p. 8) on Pers. 623, 310, Poen. 30 
926, Cas. 523. 

4 In Poen. 977 the ‘lib. vet.’ also had Punicus 
(for Pwnicast) ; see ed. of 1577, p. 877. 

® The name of the founder of the monastery at 
Bobbio (Columbgnus) often appears in the form 
Columba. See Jonas, Abbot of Bobbio in the 8th 
century, Life of Col. (Columbanus qui et Columba 
dicitur). So too in the verses quoted by Muratori, 
Antiq. Ital. med. aev. iii. p. 826 (Sancte Columba, 
tibi Scoto tuus incola Dungal Tradidit hunc librum, 
quo fratrum corda beentur, etc. from a MS. contain- 
ing Vitae Sanctcrum Patrum). The monastery at 
Sens was named after S. Colombe, a virgin who 
suffered martyrdom at Sens in the 3rd century. 
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to generally received tradition, the Codex Amb- 
rosianus found its way to Milan? This is 
no doubt what the Germans call a ‘ hair- 
erecting ’ hypothesis. But it led me to a re- 
newed examination of the readings quoted 
by Turnébe in his Adversaria and collected 
works, with the following remarkable result. 
In nearly every passage (32 in all) in which 
Turnébe distinctly speaks of his special 
Codex, by such terms as membranae, mem- 
branulae, membranae morticinae (‘ carrion 
parchments’), schedae antiquae, etc.,! the 
reading quoted agrees with the reading of 
the Ambrosian palimpsest (A) so far as the 
latter is now accessible to us.2_ The question 
then arises : was the ‘ Codex Turnebi’ simply 
A in a less mutilated condition? There is 
evidence that it was known before the time 
of Angelo Mai; why not, then, to a six- 


1 See Ritschl, Opusc. ii. p. 4. 

* The only exceptions are Cas. 640, Poen. 319. 
Here Turnébe possibly referred by mistake to the 
wrong MS. In Pseud. 738 alis (Adv. xx. 10) agrees 
with 4; aliis (Opusce. i. p. 64, 53) is not from the 
‘schedae,’ but from a MS. which he calls ‘ perue- 
tustus’ (perhaps B, which Camerarius often describes 
as liber vetus.) Similarly Rud. 767, and perhaps Rud. 
525. In Cas. 729 the only MS. which has péya 
kaxdv ‘plane et literate perscriptum’ is 4, though 
it also has ¢ibi, omitted by Turnébe. In Poen. 
371, 418, 471 Studemund read as Turnébe (except 
in 413 minore and meo; in 471 Jlenullo for lenulle, 
and details of spelling in last word). In Poen. 
1313 Turnébe is probably quoting from the 
Palatine MSS. Rud. 724 Non licet etc. may well 
have been visible in 4 in the sixteenth century. It 
must never be forgotten that 4 is difficult to de- 
cipher, and probably was so even before the appli- 
cation of Mai’s chemicals ; so that some difference of 
opinion as to its readings may be expected. The 
marvel is that there are not more. [The passages in 
which the Cod. Turn. differs from BCD more than 
from A are more numerous: ¢ g. Cas. 523, Poen. 30, 
47, 580, 770, 977, 1033.] 


teenth century scholar like Turnébe,whether 
its home at that time was Bobbio or Sens? 
The language in which Turnébe speaks of 
the ‘carrion parchments’ which he ‘ at one 
time had in his hands‘ fits A to perfection; 
and the phrase alia manus of the Bodleian 
marginalia receives a new significance, Yet 
there is no absolute impossibility in there 
having been two fragmentary and almost 
identical MSS. in two separate monasteries 
both named after a ‘Columba’ ; and in view 
of the fact that Lambinus constantly refers 
to several MSS. (e.g. on Cas. 729 he quotes 
no less than six, which he names, for the 
reading dabo péya xaxov), and that Pareus 
quotes ‘ plerique MSS.’ for eas, easque Rud. 
519, and bearing in mind also the difficul- 
ties involved in supposing that Turnébe 
could have read the palimpsest even in 
isolated passages, I think it safer to main- 
tain that the Cod. Turn. if not A was a MS. 
very similar to A. One thing, however, 
results from this enquiry. It becomes still 
more difficult to identify the dr. readings 
with those of the Cod. Turn. For the 
former have in general a marked affinity to 
the Palatine family. Their actual source will 
probably be discovered when the meaning of 
the symbol dr. is made out. Any further 
light on this or other points from Mr. 
Lindsay will be very welcome. 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


3 Studemund says it is not certain that A came 
from Bobbio. 

+ “Schedae morticinae,’ ‘quas aliquando habui’ 
(Adv. xv. 7); ‘aliquando in aliquot membranas 
peruetustas incidi, in quibus scriptus erat Poenulus’ 
(Adv. xix. 12). Not only, then, did Turnébe write 
in haste (cursim et properanter) but he had not got 
the MS. before him when he wrote his Adversaria. 





SETHO-GNOSTIC CURSES FOUND IN ROME. 


Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln aus Rom, 
herausgegeben von Ricuarp Winscu. 
8vo, pp. 123. Teubner, Leipzig. 1898. 


In this brief monograph the able editor of 
the Defixionum Tabellae Atticae has rendered 
a further substantial service to the study of 
ancient religion, especially of its later de- 
velopments, and incidentally to other sides 
of learning. In his preface to that col- 
lection he cited a long Latin curse written 
on a sheet of lead, directed against one 


‘Praeseticius son of Asella.’ The roll had 
been discovered with several others in a 
tomb on the Via Appia, and was transcribed 
by de Rossi for a meeting of the German 
Archaeological Institute in 1880,5 having 
lain with the rest in the papal Jumber- 
rooms for some thirty years; Henzen, to 
whom they were once offered, had discreetly 
refused to unroll them. Wiinsch has now 
re-discovered them in the Museo Kircher- 
iano, and publishes the text of all the 
5 Bull. Inst, Arch. Rém. 1880, pp. 6-9. 
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‘tables’ so far as it can be deciphered, 
with the striking if not exactly art- 
istic illustrations kindly provided by the 
original authors. To these he adds a 
similar table, now in another museum in 
Rome, found in a cinerary urn. Nos. 1-8 
are Latin, but of these only the first is of 
any length; 9-49 are Greek, and all but 
six of them, as Wiinsch points out (p. 56), 
exhibit so precisely the same handwriting 
and style that they must all have been 
written by one hand, that of a professional 
wizard. 

The peculiarity of the group lies in the 
deity, or rather deities, who are invoked. 
The chief of these is the Egyptian Typhon- 
Seth, the servant of Necessity but master 
of all the other gods, who is depicted on all 
the tables as an ass-headed monster with 
a most blood-curdling smile. But the ‘ holy 
symphony’ of the seven stars or archangels 
who are associated with him, the Acyos and 
the names of many of the human beings, 
with other characteristics of the two curses, 
are not pagan, but Jewish and Christian ; 
the curses are the work of Christian sec- 
taries, and Seth has been promoted by his 
Gnostic worshippers to a new and strange 
elevation. The editor reserves to the end 
the most striking conclusion of his study of 
the career of this Ass-god; it involves a 
reinterpretation of the famous Palatine 
graffiti “AXe~apevos oeBere Ocov and *AXcéa- 
pevos fidelis, with the terrible picture at- 
tached to the first. It is fairest to refer 
the reader to the book itself for an account 
of the identification suggested and the 
chain of argument in its support; I will 
only add that on epigraphic grounds the 
case seems fairly good, but that the real 
decision depends on the evidence drawn 
from the early history of the Christian 
sects, and this evidence I am not competent 
to judge. 

But, apart from the theological interest 
of a particular question, the collection de- 
serves attention for its own sake, as a his- 
torical ‘document’ of some curiosity, a 
genuine record of popular language and 
beliefs in a dark period. For the date of 
the inscriptions, which considerations of 
writing and the like do not suftice to de- 
termine, has been fixed by Wiinsch with 
admirable precision by a comparison of the 
names of the persons cursed—who are all 
either jockeys or charioteers—with those 
on the large medals of the third and fourth 
centuries 4.D. known as Contorniati.! The 

1 Wiinsch refers especially to Cohen, Médailles 
Impériales®, viii. pp. 273-323. 

NO. CXIV. VOL. XIII. 


comparison shows that three charioteers 
mentioned on these tables, Euthymius (cf. 
C.I.L. 6, 10,066), Eugenius, and Artemius, 
were all living and racing between 390- 
420 A.p. 

Of the Latin curses the text of the first 
may serve as a specimen (p. 6-7); the be- 
ginning is broken away. 


Tere contere confri[ng]e e[t t]rade morti filifujm 
Aselles Praseti{ciJum pristinarium qui manet in 
regione nona ubi uidetur arte sua (i.e. artem suam) 
facere et trade Plutoni praeposito mortuorum. Et si 
forte te contempserit, patiatur febris frigus tortionis 
palloris sudores obbripilationis meridianas interdianas 
serutinas nocturnas ab hac ora ab hoe die ab hac 
(nocte). Et perturba eum ne repraeensionem abeat, 
et si forte occansione (i.e. occdésionem) inuenerit prae- 
focato eum Praestetium filifum AsellJes in termas in 
ualneas in quocunque loco cupede (?) frange Pr[ae- 
seticiJo Aselles et [si] forte te seducat per aliqua 
et rideat de te et exsultetur tibi, wince peroccide 
filium mares Praesete[c]ium pristina[riu]m filium 
[A]selles qui manet in regione [nona...... ]. edje ede 
tacy tacy. 


repraeensionem is taken by Hiilsen to 
mean ‘recovery’ (from the plagues previously 
invoked)’ on the strength of the similar 
meaning of the Italn. reprenderst. Wiinsch 
prefers to attribute the curse to a runaway 
slave, who prays that his master may never 
‘recover’ him, though there is no other 
evidence of this in the inse. Possibly if we 
possessed the beginning of the insc. we 
should find some special wish expressed in 
regard to Praeseticius and the author of the 
curse which would explain both the repraeen- 
sionem and the alternative of submission 
which the si te forte contempserit suggests 
The curse would then belong to the con- 
ditional class, ¢.e. would be invoked only on 
non-fulfilment of certain desires, like the 
curse of Vibia, A.J.P. x. 454. jfilium mares 
(i.e. maris), if the text be sound, Wiinsch 
takes to mean ‘ hardhearted.’ 

Several well-known phonetic changes of 
late Latin and Greek are here represented 
(e.g. the complete loss of final -m, the con- 
version both of consonant w and of the 
Greek 8 into the spirant v—written ~ in the 
early Minuscule hand used here—), which 
are attested for earlier dates; on the other 
hand the confusion of -éiwm and -ctwm in the 
different spellings of the enemy’s name, with 
Cixda for xvxAa in one of the Greek tables, 
vouches for the assibilation of the explosives 
before consonant 7 in the Latin of the 
lowest class of the community at the date 
of these tables (400 B.c.), which is a century 
earlier than has been hitherto assumed 
(p. 57). 

Q 
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An extract from No. 49 may serve as a 
specimen of the Greek : 


(p. 52) eLopxilw ipas, dyror avyedor kal ayia 
Gvopata cuvericxioaTe TH KaTOXW TOUTW Kal 
dyoare Katadnoate évrodicate dxo(v)ricaTe 
kataotpeate ovr| epyn|oate dAeoarte aroxTivare 
cuvxAdoare Evyépiov tov yvudxov Kai ddovs 
tovs i[wmrous| aitod év TH avprov Hepa ev TO 
im<i>muxed Popys: pi tas Ovpas kadas... - , 
py d€vpaynon py twaperAOn pH medon py viKnon 
pn Kaos Kdpyy py GOAa AdBy pare macas 
aroviknon pyre érricobev axoXovOnoas tapeAOn 
GAAa cupréon cvvd€OR cvvkAacby cupy amo 
t[7js] duvdpews ipav mpoivas dpas Kai drdpiora. 
non nbn Tax” TAxv. 


6 xdtoxos is the charm, and the words 
ofupaxety x.7.A. are technical terms denoting 
various methods of winning in the chariot- 
race; most of the Latin equivalents appear 
in the insce. of Agitatores, C.I.L. vi. 10,044 ff. 
matev corresponds to premere (Sil. 15, 397- 
408), or opponere(Plin. H.N.8,160)and seems 
to mean either ‘nursing,’ ¢.e. intentionally 
steering so as to prevent a rival from passing 
you, or deliberately causing him to ‘foul’ 
your own vehicle ; see p. 70. 

In these extracts the reader will recog- 
nise much of the familiar furniture of magic 
all the world over ; from the Iguvine Tables 
down to the Ingoldsby Legends cursers 
have always been voluble, always vulgar, 
and generally in a hurry. The pictures give 
other details ; chains, ladders for torture, 
demons with a raven’s head, the serpent 


Sarapis, the seven stars and their seven 
(Greek) vowels ; the zapedpo. of Seth who 
are appealed to, to influence the other gods, 
just as Seth is—and as [I believe Jove, 
Vejove and Saturn were in the Duenos- 
curse (/¢. Dial p. 330) ; ‘ Ephesian letters’ 
(Baxvx, Bayxaxve, Balaxvy, «.7.r. at great 
length ; were the Gnostics quoting from 
their sacred symbol of immortality, the 
frog’?); epistolary form, foreign words, 
inane repetitions and the general parapher- 
nalia of the regular magic prescription in 
its fullest development. The habits of the 
early Christian jockeys are attested by an 
excellent story (p. 75) from Jerome’s Life of 
St. Hilarion. ‘That pillar of the church was 
one day besought by a charioteer of Gaza 
for deliverance from a spell cast upon him and 
his horses by a pagan wizard. The saint 
consented, and by a modicum of holy water 
the wizard’s spell was broken. The Chris- 
tian charioteer of course won his race, and 
by his victory the people of Gaza learnt the 
power of the Christian faith, and all came to 
be baptised to share the benefits of the 
saint’s wonderful water. 

Wiinsch’s edition of the Tables is a model 
of clear and careful treatment of a difficult 
branch of epigraphy ; and though I cannot 
attempt to judge the learning with which 
he has treated the subject matter, 1 may 
testify with gratitude to the interest with 
which he has filled it for the lay reader. 

R. 8. Conway. 

CarpiFF, April 1899. 





HEIBERG’S 


Claudii Ptolemaet opera quae exstant omnia. 
Volumen I. Syntaxis mathematica. 
Edidit J. L. Herperc, Professor Hau- 
niensis. Pars I. Libros I.-VI. continens. 
Lipsiae, in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. 
MDCCCLXXXXVIII. pp. vi. +546. 


ALL who are interested in the history of 
Greek mathematics already owe an incalcul- 
able debt to the indefatigable scholar who 
has successively given us revised texts, 
based on the best MSS., of the works of 
Archimedes with the commentaries of Euto- 
cius (Teubner, 1880-1881), of so much of 
Apollonius of Perga as is extant in Greek 
(including the first four books of the Conics) 
with the ancient commentaries thereon 
(Teubner, 1891-3), of Euclid’s Elements with 


PTOLEMY. 


the scholia (5 volumes, Teubner, 1883-1888), 
and of Euclid’s Optics, etc. (Teubner, 1895), 
to say nothing of Simplicius’ commentary on 
Aristotle’s de caelo (the seventh volume of 
Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca, Berlin, 
1894), and very numerous contributions to 


philological journals. We welcome there- 
fore the latest addition to this formidable 
list, the first instalment of the works of 
Ptolemy, consisting of the first six books of 
the pa@ypatix) ovvragis, which was called 
pabyparixa by Pappus as it is also in the 
headings to Books V. and VI. of the work 
itself, though it has been generally known 
as the peyadyn ovvragis or by the bastard 
name Almagest. The need for a thoroughly 
good text of this work will be appreciated 
when it is remembered that there have 
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been only two complete editions of the 
Greek text published until now. Simon 
Grynaeus, who brought out the editio 
princeps of LEuclid’s Llements at Basel 
in 1533, added thereto the editio princeps 
of Ptolemy in 1538, dedicating it, curiously 
enough, to King Henry VIII. of England. 
This edition was however (after the manner 
of the time) based on cne MS. only and that 
not a good one. The other of the two 
editions is that of Halma (Paris, 1813-16), 
which is now very rare and which it has 
never been our good fortune to set eyes on. 
Halma used an excellent Paris MS., but 
appears to have been wanting in scholarship. 
Heiberg has himself completely collated 
this MS., written apparently in the ninth 
century, and two others, besides inspecting 
and partly collating three more MSS., one 
of which again is of the ninth century. 
The detailed description of the MSS. the 
editor postpones, as is usual with him, for a 
later volume; but it is abundantly clear 
that no labour has been spared to make the 
text all that it should be. A particularly 
interesting feature in the present volume is 
that the critical notes give the abbreviations 
used in the Vatican MS. (referred to as D) of 
the twelfth century which was copied ‘ab ex- 
emplari optimo et uetustissimo.’ These con- 
tractions are given because they will be useful 
for determining the date and character of the 
archetype; but at least one of them is 
important, as it seems to us, in another 
connexion. If any doubt is still felt as to 
the origin of the symbol (generally printed 
like a final sigma) by which Diophantus 
denotes the word dpi6uds, whether used in 
its ordinary sense or in its technical sense 
as representing the unknown quantity or the 
x of his equations, one contraction found in 
the MS. of Ptolemy referred to may help to 
resolve the «doubt. The suggestion, now 
generally accepted as a probable explanation 
(cf. Cantor, Geschichte der Mathematik, I. 
p. 440), is that the symbol is a contraction 
of the two first letters of the word, ap, into 
one sign ; and this receives remarkable con- 
firmation from the occurrence in the MS. of 
Ptolemy of the sign g to denote dpiOpds, a 


sign, that is, consisting of an a with a tail 
or hook which seems to represent p in much 
the same way as a hook attached to a @ in 
cursive MSS. made it ¢p (cf. Susemihl and 
Hicks, Politics of Aristotle, p. 240 note). 
The sign is moreover doubled to represent 
the plural in the same way as the supposed 
final sigma in the MSS. of Diophantus; and 
Heiberg’s critical notes show that it occurs 
in the MS. side by side both with s or ss 
and, in one place, with dp.®. May we add the 
expression of a hope that, in describing the 
various MSS. in a forthcoming volume, the 
editor will think it worth while to give at 
least a general conspectus of the contrac- 
tions found in all the MSS., after the 
manner of the similar one on pp. 126-132 
of the second part of the third volume of 
Hultsch’s Pappust We have personally 
missed very much, in Heiberg’s text of 
Euclid, such an account of the MS. contrac- 
tions, and should have been grateful for 
more information of the same kind in his 
edition of Archimedes. The Latin transla- 
tion usually appended by Heiberg to his 
texts of the Greek mathematicians is want- 
ing in the case of Ptolemy, but no one can 
complain of the modest excuse given for its 
absence: ‘interpretationem meam _ siue 
Latinam siue linguae recentioris in tanta 
rerum diflicultate addere ausus non sum ; de 
ea re uideant astronomi, si interpretationem 
desiderauerint.’ 

This is not the place for any account of 
Ptolemy’s astronomy ; but Scots may be 
interested to learn that, while, according to 
him, the 55th degree of north latitude 
passes through ‘ Brigantium in Great 
Britain,’ the 56th through ‘the middle of 
Great Britain,’ and the 57th through ‘ Catu- 
ractonium in Britain’ (Catterick in York- 
shire), the 58th degree passes through ‘ the 
southern parts of Little Britain’ (8a rav 


votiwv THs puxpas Bperravias), the 61st 
through ‘the northern parts of Little 
sritain,’ the 62nd through the Hebrides 
Islands (8:4 t&v Kadovpévwv "EBovdwv viowv), 
and the 63rd through the Island of Thule. 
T. L. Hearn. 





CAMBRIDGE COMPOSITIONS. 


Cambridge Compositions, Greek and Latin. 
Edited by R. D. ArcHer-Hinp, M.A., 
and R. D. Hicks, M.A., Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge : 
at the University Press. 1899. 


Tuts is a book which ought not to be re- 
viewed at all. How absurd it would be to 
tell the public that Roberts is a very skil- 
ful billiard player, that Richardson is a 
first-rate bowler, and that Ranjitsinghi has 
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displayed conspicuous aptitude for making 
runs and for fielding! The book is, of 
course, wellnigh perfection. Let any scholar 
open it anywhere, and he will find evidence 
of the subtlest sympathy with the niceties 
of Greek and Latin idiom. If he begins to 
think what that sympathy means, he will 
see that here (in Cambridge) are those who 
will restore the classics with most success. 
This exquisiteness of taste has always been 
the heritage of the English school of classics. 
The happiest touches which brushed off the 
dust obscuring the antique gold have been 
administered by the English school; and 
this volume shows that by the Cam there 
is a goodly fellowship of scholars who are 
thoroughly en rapport with the incomparable 
literature of antiquity, and who may be 
trusted to purge away the dross which has 
often got into the place of the gold, and to 
clear away the fungi which have often over- 
grown it. It is in books like that which 
lies before us that we must look for a fore- 
east of English scholarship, not in lists 
recording how often Diogenes Laertius uses 
the particle ye, nor in account books of 
Thothmes unearthed from papyri. 

Of the foregoing books of compositions, 
our favourite has always been the Sabrinae 
Corolla. Though it contained only the 
compositions of the pupils of Dr. Butler at 
Shrewsbury, yet it included some of the 
best work of the best scholars in the two 
great Universities of England. The book 
before us quite surpasses its predecessors, in 
our judgment. It is, of course, different in 
scope, as it includes compositions in prose. 
These are very much to be welcomed. 
They give the reader as much, and the same 
kind of, pleasure as the verses, and they 
emphasize the fact (surprisingly overlooked 
by some) that the capacity to dress Shake- 
speare and Tennyson in the garb of Sopho- 
cles and Virgil is precisely the same as that 
which can present to us Maundeville and 
Burke in the diction of Herodotus and 
Cicero. But the present work is superior in 
execution to foregoing collections. We do 
not say that the best things in the Arun- 
dines Cami or Sabrinae Corolla or Anthologia 
Oxoniensis could possibly be surpassed. 
But we hold that in the present collection 
there is nothing that is bad, or even second 
rate. No such verse can be found in it 
as that which was given in the Arwndines 
Cami as a rendering of 

‘A ministering angel thou.’ 
It was not Latin, and it was not poetry. 
It ran 
‘ Fungeris angelico sola ministerio.’ 








Angelico is not Latin, sola is surplusage, 
and ministerium is neither poetical nor 
classical. Cambridge Compositions pre- 
sents to us mainly the work of the present 
staff of Cambridge. There are a few com. 
positions by those admirable scholars of a 
past generation, Arthur Holmes, Robert 
Burn, Lightfoot, Munro. Jebb and Jackson 
have stood aside to make room for junior 
colleagues. We should have welcomed more 
from them; but we esteem ourselves for- 
tunate to have so much of the exquisite 
work of Mr. C. W. Moule, who, we think, 
must have been little, if at all, junior to 
them. 

What these scholars have given us is, as 
might be expected, quite perfect. It is 
instructive to observe how Prof. Jebb, a 
master in the art of versification, deals with 
an expression in a poem by O. W. Holmes, 
which Mr. Lyttelton (mistakenly, as we 
think) put forward as a specimen piece for 
translation in his book in defence of Latin 
versification. The quatrain runs: 


‘Yes, dear, departed, cherish’d days, 
Could Memory’s hand restore 

Your morning light, your evening rays, 
From Time’s grey urn once more.’ 


Prof. Jebb does the only right thing with 
the ‘grey urn.’ He omits all reference to 
it. Time stowing away in a grey urn de- 
parted days, possibly restorable by Memory’s 
hand, is a quite inconceivable figure, 
and therefore not to be translated into 
Latin poetry. Such a piece should never be 
set for translation. The Latin poets never 
wrote downright nonsense—not even Per- 
sius. Let those who doubt this consider 
the versions in Mr. Lyttelton’s ‘ Are we to 
go on with Latin Verses?’ of those transla- 
tors who have not ignored the ‘ grey urn’ of 
Time. We say without hesitation that the 
expression could not be reproduced in Latin, 
because that language, unlike English, must 
of necessity betray the man who employs a 
figure of speech without thoroughly rea- 
lising it as a picture presented to the mind’s 
eye. In reading the two copies of elegiacs 
which Prof. Jebb has given us, we cannot 
but be struck by the vast superiority of the 
Latin poems to the English in clearness and 
finish of style. 

The contributors to the present volume 
who have endowed it most largely (we 
hesitate to say most delightfully, because 
in some cases we have gems which appear 
as sole contributions) are the editors, 
Butcher, Verrall, Walter Headlam, Moule, 
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Postgate, Heitland, Spratt. Prof. J. 8. Reid 
has also given some admirable versions, not 
only in prose (which we expected), but in 
yerse, to which we did not know before that 
he had turned so successfully his great 
erudition and discernment. We feel that 
it would be almost impossible to make a 
selection of the felicities in this volume. 
We cannot see the wood for the trees. We 
have not yet, after much turning over of 
the book—a delightful task—found a single 
piece from which felicities might not be 
cited. We have not met one which seemed 
to us in any way lacking in taste or 
scholarship. If we might make a single 
exception, it would be in the case of one of 
the greatest masters of composition that 
England has produced. That great scholar, 
H. A. J. Munro, after writing and publish- 
ing many triumphs of the art of verse 
composition at its very best, adopted in his 
later years some theories about verbal re- 
production which we never could accept as 
sound. We never could believe that pusil- 
lus ruris erus was Latin for ‘the little 
tyrant of his fields’ in Gray’s Elegy, nor 
that rusticitatis agit catches the meaning of 
the verb in the line 


‘The moping owl doth to the moon com- 
plain.’ 


We have the same fault to find with 
phrases in the two versions of his which 
this collection contains. The couplet 


‘Golden lads and girls all must 
As chimney-sweepers come to dust,’ 


does not (if we may say it without blas- 
phemy) seem to us perfect, though ‘ golden ’ 
has a happy boldness. But the Latin 
would, we fancy, have been unintelligible to 
an ancient Roman : 


Aureus ipse puer, par a fuligine furvis, 
Et virgo fati foedere pulvis erit. 


The italicised phrase is much worse than 
‘as chimney-sweepers,’ which (if we may 
venture to say it) is not itself happy. 

Again, even the warmest admirers of his 
magnificent Latin hexameters and Alcaics 
and Greek hexameters in the Sabrinae 
Corolla—and it would be impossible to 
admire them more than we do—cannot but 
own that in the version given on p. 71 he 
has more than once strained the language, 
and forced on Latin words and expressions 
meanings which would not have suggested 
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themselves to a contemporary of Horace or 
Ovid. 

As we have said, to extract felicities 
would be an endless pursuit, and a thank- 
less one ; for those who could see them when 
pointed out could not fail to find them for 
themselves. To advert, on the other hand, 
to passages where we felt some difficulty 
would be a very strictly limited task, and 
might suggest to the author in each case a 
reconsideration of the passage, if it should 
seem to him on reflection that it demanded 
it. In pursuance of this method, we would 
ask is laus fit iniqgua sui in Mr. Moule’s ad- 
mirable version (p. 5) of a passage from 
Paradise Lost, the same as ‘ Their song was 
partial’; and in Goodhart’s exquisitely 
Horatian rendering from Byron (p. 51) is 


‘Siste leves Zephyros, paleas terat area 
inanes’ 


a complete reproduction of the thought in 
‘ Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff’ ? 


The same clever and scholarly composer 
on p. 107 makes ‘acta dies’ stand for ‘ the 
Past.’ We doubt whether the Latin words 
could bear that meaning. Let it be re- 
membered that the MHoratian phrase is 
‘temporis acti se puero.’ ‘The past’ would 
be ‘tempus exactum.’ What is the au- 
thority for €Aeyov as 2nd aor. on p. 459% 
In the same very spirited piece we should 
prefer the phrase of Aristophanes (Lys. 
1208) for ‘fresh bread.’ We do not mean to 
assert that mpdadatos dpros is wrong, and 
we do not claim for the word any aftinity 
with dévw. But veavias dpros has the 
authority of the purest of the Attic writers. 
On p. 339 and again on p. 355 @otBos is the 
Sun. We doubt if there is any justification 
for this usage in Greek poetry, though of 
course in Latin Phoebus is a synonyme for 
Sol. The very fluent and vigorous trans- 
lation in Greek hexameters of a passage 
from The Chronicle of the Cid has a viol- 
ation of the rule which prevails with 
singular regularity from Homer to Nonnus. 
The fourth foot of a hexameter never admits 
the trochaic caesura of a dactyl, as in the 
verse, 


, > a , »” > Ud 
Ovyatépecow EpLats yepas Ep LEV, atracbara 
€lows. 


Where everything is so excellent it is 
really misleading to particularise. But if it 
should happen to anyone to have the book 
in his hands only for a few hours, let him 
not fail to read Prof. Butcher’s ‘ Our birth 
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is but a sleep and a forgetting,’ p. 19, 
Dr. Verrall’s Lorenzo and Jessica, p. 25, 
Dr. Postgate’s song from Sheridan, p. 113. 
Then he must read all the Greek verses by 
these and other scholars, among whom Mr. 
Walter Headlam is conspicuous for happy 
excursions into less frequented paths. He 
has on p. 353 an admirable scolion, a 
delightful metre hardly ever, we think, tried 
by modern composers before, and on p. 363 
a wonderfully skilful version of Shelley’s 
Skylark in Greek Sapphics. Mr. Archer- 
Hind’s Platonic pieces are models of scholar- 
ship and taste, and so indeed are all his 
compositions. He, too, is fond of the less 
familiar metres, as in his exquisite anapaestic 
dimeters, pp. 345, 359, and his anap. tetram. 
cat. in p. 349. Some of the contributors 
have given only one piece. Mr. Gill on 
p. 211 has a piece of Latin prose which we 
recommend to our readers as a difficult 
and highly successful performance. ‘ Dis- 
establishment of the Welsh and Scotch 
Churches’ and ‘the Emerald Isle’ are not 
easily latinised, but they appear in language 
worthy of Cicero’s letters. Equally ingenious 
is Mr. Spratt’s version of a Broker’s Circular 
on p.199. Another contributor of only one 
piece is C. E. Haskins, who on p. 5 beauti- 
fully turns Macaulay’s Epitaph on a Jacobite. 
We were surprised not to find anything 
from such well-known masters of the Latin 


elegiac couplet as Dr. Butler and Dr. Moss ; - 


and we should have expected some choice 
iambics from Dr. Sandys. We suppose they 
stood aside to make way for younger 
scholars. 

We notice that the writers of Alcaic and 
Sapphic verses have not held themselves 
bound to conform to that avoidance of 
hiatus at the ends of lines, or synapheia, 
which Horace imposed on himself in his 
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fourth book of the Odes. We do not see 
that the metre gains any appreciable charm 
from the observance of this restriction. 
Horace was just the man to enjoy subjecting 
himself to an unnecessary restriction, simply 
to display his unrivalled mastery over 
metre. We do not think modern imitators 
are bound to follow his precedent. If a 
violinist chooses to play on one string, ora 
boxer to fight with one hand tied behind his 
back, he shows his own skill, but does not 
suggest any improvement in his art. Again 
to revert to the supposed reader who has 
only a few hours at his disposal, let him 
read Mr. Stone’s exquisite Latin lyrics and 
Mr. Wyse’s Latin hexameters and elegiacs. 
Let him also read as many as he can of 
Mr. Hicks’ and Dr. Postgate’s Latin prose 
pieces, as well as those of Dr. Verrall and 
Prof. Butcher both in Greek and Latin; 
the Greek proses of Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
and a nice piece of hendecasyllabics by Mr. 
Sikes on p. 69. The Herodotean pieces, 
too, are very perfect. But, indeed, why should 
we offer advice ? Wherever the reader turns 
he will find something as good as what we 
have specially pointed to, and maybe some- 
thing which will more specially attract 
his admiration, just as the pieces mentioned 
here have specially attracted ours. Let us 
suggest one improvement. We cannot see 
why the whole names of the composers are 
not given at the end of each composition. 
The constant reference to the list of con- 
tributors is very tiresome. 

We heartily weleome Cambridge Com- 
positions as being in itself an admirable 
piece of work, and also as affording a very 
favourable augury for the future of English 
scholarship. 


R. ¥.% 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE TORCH RACE OF BENDIS. 


In the British Museum there is a marble 
relief (Cat. No. 7*) representing a party of 
eight athletic ephebi, headed by two bearded 
men (one of whom carries a racing torch) 
approaching a figure, of larger proportions, 
of Artemis Bendis. This relief has been, 
no doubt correctly, associated by Hartwig 
(Bendis, pl. ii), with the interesting passage 
in the Republic, p. 327, where Socrates, 


having gone to Peiraeus in order to pay his 
devotions to the goddess and to see the 
festival, is pressed by his friends to remain, 
because Aawmris Zotar mpos éorépav ad’ trruv 


ty Gea. To which remark Socrates replies. 
"Ad izmwv ; Kawvov ye TOUTO. 

It is clear from the passage that the real 
novelty of the function to which Socrates 
was invited was not the torch race itself, 
which we know was nothing out of the way, 
but the fact that this particular one was 
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contested on horseback. Clearly we are 
not justified, without further evidence, in 
concluding (as has been usually done) that 
the torch race in honour of the Artemis 
Bendis was only introduced into Athens on 
the occasion referred to by Plato. While 
there is at present no actual evidence of the 
existence of a Bendis cult in Attica earlier 
than this, it is by no means certain that 
torch races on foot in her honour had not 
been instituted before this date. 

This being so, it becomes still more ques- 
tioable whether the contest referred to on 
the relief is the horse race. It is certainly 
not what one would expect, that in a votive 
relief concerned with a race, the particular 
feature which above all things distinguishes 
this race from any other, the horses, should 
be omitted ; the moreso as there was ample 
room in the field of the relief for their in- 
sertion. Hartwig himself feels this diffi- 
culty ; but he makes light of it (p. 14) on 
the ground that (i) ‘eine solche Vereinfa- 
chung scheint mir bei einem griechischen 
Relief guter Zeit wobl denkbar,’ and (ii) 
that ‘in this race more depended on the 
dexterity of the ephebi in handing on the 
torches than on the quality of the horses.’ 

As to (i) the whole case depends on 
whether or no the Bendis torch races were 
ever run on foot ; if they were, then it is 
clear that such a ‘simplification’ as he 
mentions would have been out of the ques- 
tio; the very fact that the relief is of 
agood period would make it all the more 
likely that the artist would carefully in- 
dicate the distinguishing feature of this 
race. If on the other hand the Bendis race 
was invariably competed for on horseback, it 
must be admitted that the figure of the god- 
dess in the relief might possibly be regarded 
as sufficient identification ; but even so, we 
should expect some further attempt to dis- 
tinguish it from other dedications of its 
class ;—for I do not think it has ever had 
even a painted inseription— : and the xawov 
ye tovro of Socrates becomes less intelligible. 

But there is a stronger argument against 
the supposition that the horses are intended 
to be understood on the relief: and that is, 
the type of athlete there represented: a 
solid, full-grown, muscular figure, who would 
certainly have been a tr ying w eight for the 
small Attic horse. The Greeks, like our- 
selves, were accustomed to put light weights 
on their racehorses, at any rate in the best 
period of the games. The only exception 
to this rule, so far as I know, was a race 
of a specially military character, open to 
mounted cavalrymen, and doubtless corre- 
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sponding to the érd:raév dpopos for infantry : 
it is mentioned, e.g., in C. J. A. ii, 444. 
immw todguoty diavAov éx Tov imméwv : Where 
it is noticeable that the horse is a charger 
(doubtless of stronger build), and the course 
is the diavAov, a mere sprint. 

All the literary and monumental evidence 
which has come down to us shows that as a 
general, if not a universal rule, horse races 
were ridden by boys. ‘To mention only a 
few instances: on the Athenian Acropolis 
was a statue of Isokrates as a wats xeAnticwv. 
Kanachos and Hegias both made statues 
of ‘ Keletizontes Pueros.’ Pausanias says 
(Frazer’s transl.), ‘In the Altis are 
statues of Timon and his son Aesypus, 
the latter a child on rer wes For the 
boy won the horse race’ (vi. 2, 4). ‘ 
And racehorses stand beside ‘the char iot, 
one on each side, and boys are seated on the 
horses. They are memorials of Olympic 
victories gained by Hiero’ (vi. 12, 1). 

In most cases it was in antiquity exactly 
as to-day ; the horse and its owner, not the 
boy rider, usually got the applause: and 
though occasionally (as in the instances of 
Aesypus or Isokrates) the jockey is for other 
reasons a notable personage, the person- 
ality of the rider is as a rule kept in the 
background, Pausanias (vi. 13, 6) mentions 
a statue of a horse ‘which had brought glory 
to the house of the sons of Phidolas’: and 
on the British Museum vase B 144, the 
victory of Dysneiketos’ horse is represented 
by the horse with its boy jockey, the tripod 
and wreath, and a figure who is probably 
the owner himself; but the inscription 
Avovexyrov immos via makes no mention of 
the jockey. 

We may, therefore, I think, conclude 
thatsthere is little ground for Hartwig’s first 
contention, and that the relief rather goes 
to show the probability that torch races on 
foot were held in honour of Bendis. 

As to his second contention (ii) I cannot 
follow the reasoning. It would surely be 
a futile sort of competition which involved 
parties of eight horsemen apiece careering 
about a confined space, and in which the 
party which fumbled least with the torch 
won. 

Hartwig does not mention where he sup- 
poses the race to have taken place, nor what 
its conditions were: but in these facts lies 
I believe the solution of the whole problem. 

The essential idea lying at the root of all 
torch races, whether ancient Greek or 
Mexican or savage, is the transmittal of fire 
from one sacred centre to altars or hearths 
which require to be started or renewed ; it 
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must be conveyed rapidly, both in order 
that the torch or receptacle containing it 
may last out, and also in order that the 
flame may not be polluted in its passage.! 
Now the Bendis torch race took place at the 
Peiraeus, and it is a strong presumption 
that the object of the torch race in question 
was to convey fire to the altar in the Bendi- 
deion, which we know from other sources 
(e.g. Xenophon, Hell. ii. 4, 11) existed at 
Peiraeus. But from whence? The cult of the 
Thracian goddess, in the early part of the 
fourth century, was a foreign novelty in 
Attica, and was scarcely likely to be intim- 
ately associated with any other cult already 
existing there. Weshould therefore naturally 
look for some centre of this or an allied 
cult outside Athens, which would presum- 
ably be an earlier foundation. Now it 
happens that we know of two other sites 
in Attica where the cult of Bendis existed : 
at Salamis there was a shrine of the goddess 
(C.LA. ii. 620); and, as Hartwig has re- 
marked (Bendis, p. 16), the existence of her 
cult in Laurion is proved by the discovery 
there of a cult-statue of her. 

lf we consider the geographical position 
of these three sites in their relation to the 
trade-route between Thrace and Attica, a 
strong presumption arises that the earliest 
establishment of the Bendis cult in Attica 
would be the one at Laurion. To the Attic 
worshippers of the Thracian goddess, the 
Bendideion of Laurion would be a centre of 
particular veneration as having been her 
first landing place on Attic soil ; and what 
is more likely than that the sacred fire of 
her altar at Peiraeus should be annually 
renewed from the parent flame? 

I would therefore suggest that the 
Peiraeus torch races alluded to by Plato 
and on the Museum relief were run from 
Laurion to Athens. The distance of Laurion 
from Athens, as given in the guide-books, is 
forty miles, but that is presumably the 
distance covered by the railway ; the road 
journey would be perhaps five miles more ; 
but the character of the road is (and has 
probably always been) such that the whole 
distance can be ridden with ease on a 
bicycle, and could a fortiori be ridden on 
horseback. 

After the battle of Plataea a single 
runner brought to the city the new and 
holy fire from the altar at Delphi, but 
dropped dead with the effort.2_ The course 

1 Wecklein in Hermes, 1873, p. 487: and an ex- 
cellent summary of the question in Frazer’s Pausa- 
nias, li. p. 392. 

2 Plutarch, Aristides 20, quoted by Frazer. 
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from Laurion to Peiraeus was clearly too 
long for a single runner, especially when he 
was weighted with a heavy torch. Hence 
we may account for the large number of 
runners represented in the Museum relief. 
If the eight* runners there shown were 
posted in relays along the Laurion road, 
each runuer would have for his share an 
average of, say, six miles, which to an 
ancient Greek athlete would not have 
meant a very serious trial. The modern 
record time for five miles is 24 min. 40 sec,, 
so that, with allowances for uneven ground 
and hills, each torch racer would take pro- 
bably between 30 and 35 minutes for his 
stage, which gives, say, 4} hours for the 
whole race. The race would probably have 
to be begun and ended in darkness ; but as 
the festival at Peiraeus was a zavwyis, 
the lateness of the hour at which the 
winner of the last stage arrived would 
matter little. 

The abnormal length of this particular 
torch-race (if the above suggestion be ac- 
cepted) not only accounts for the number of 
runners on the Museum relief, but also 
explains the institution of the Bendis 
mounted competition. The character of the 
road offered obviously an opportunity for a 
display of the kind ; but although only half 
the number of horsemen would be required, 
the provision of the mounts would very likely 
have been a serious matter in the earlier 
humble days when the cult was despised. 
It is natural to suppose that the horse 
torch race was only added to a pre-existing 
foot race in the more flourishing period of 
the cult alluded to by Plato. 

Ceci, Smits. 


EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 


(Continued from p. 186.) 


1V.—The so-called ‘ Tomb of Romulus.’ 


This has already been described in the 
Athenaeum Jan. 21st, p. 90 (Mr. Baddeley) 


2 On the relief the athletes are grouped, apparently 
by intention, in four pairs. Whether this is merely 
a device of the artist to vary the monotony of the 
group, or whether it means that the runners were 
actually associated in pairs, I will not venture tosay. It 
is conceivable that two companions of the same party 
may have been provided for each stage of a long road. 
race, to provide against breakdown or other accident. 
In that case of course each pair would ran twelve 
miles. It seems to me clear that the object in the 
hand of the first athlete is not a torch, as Hartwig 
thinks, but more likely a wreath: and that none of 
the others have held a torch. Only one torch woul 
have been used, and that is held by the bearded man 
at the head, probably the yuuvaclapxos. 
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Feb. 4th pp. 152, 153 (Prof. Lanciani, Signor 
Borsari) and the passages bearing on the 
subject have been cited by Mr. Cecil Smith 
(Classical Review, Feb. p. 87). Its precise 
position is just at the south-east end of the 
late marble steps marked with the number 
30 in Middleton’s plan of the Forum 
(Remains of Ancient Rome, vol. i.), which 
are at right angles to its north-west side. 

The excavations have proceeded some way 
beneath the pavement, but nothing has as 
yet been found which can throw any light 
upon its meaning. It is worth mentioning 
that the marble has been recognized to be 
marmor Celticum (bianco e nero di Francia) 
—see Pullen Handbook of Ancient Roman 
Marbles, p. 48—it is a black marble with 
irregular angular streaks of yellowish white 
with small round yellowish and darker 
flecks. 

At the north corner a mediaeval well was 
discovered, in the walls of which were found 
several fragments of marble, one with Chris- 
tian ornamental carving of theeighth century, 
and lower down much decayed vegetable 
matter and a considerable number of medi- 
aeval household earthenware pots. Boring 
has been going on during the past month 
with a view to a thorough geological ex- 
amination of the subsoil. 

The pavement of the road skirting the 
north-east side of the Forum area has been 
cleared from this point towards the Temple 
of Julius, a little way beyond where it 
crosses the Cloaca Maxima, just before 
reaching which a wheeltrack in the paving 
shows where the road diverged which passed 
through the south-east entrance of the Forum 
Transitorium. 


V.—The pavement of the Comitium. 


The line between the Comitium and the 
Forum was considered by Jordan (Zopo- 
graphie, i. 2, 203) to be marked by the large 
brick base on the south-east side of the 
north-east pier of the arch of Severus, and 
by the travertine steps between it and the 
arch (Middleton, who shares this view—i. 
242—marks the steps no. 29 in his plan). 
The line thus formed is parallel to the Curia 
(8S. Adriano). The marble steps (Middleton 
plan no. 30) diverge about 5° from this line. 

The present excavations have, however, 
shown that both these flights of steps are of 
an extremely late date. The marble steps 
may in fact have been restored in modern 
times—the plan of Angelini and Fea (1837) 
shows them in a much more dilapidated state 
NO. CXIV. VOL. XI. 
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than at present, and Jordan describes them 
as much ruined. The travertine steps are 
similarly shown to be of late date by the fact 
that they are built against the marble dado 
of the north-west end of the brick base.! 

The so-called pavement of the Comitium, 
too, to which these flights of steps descended, 
which is very roughly laid, is shown to be 
later than the brick base by the fact that it 
is above the level of its marble plinth on the 
north-east side. 

But, further, the level from which these two 
flights of steps descended was formed merely 
of earth gradually sloping down from the 
road, passing through the arch of Severus 
Under this earth—and apparently under 
the road as well, though the state of the 
excavations will not yet permit of the point 
being settled—runs a pavement of blocks of 
travertine, which extends north-west as far 
as the arch of Severus, and north-east under 
both flights of steps, and apparently, under 
the base of Julius Constantinus. It cannot 
at present be traced beyond the flights of 
steps, but it is not unlikely that what has 
hitherto been called the pavement of th: 
Comitium is this same pavement relaid, at a 
later period, at a slightly higher level. 

The question of the various levels at this 
point is a difficult one. The late road * 
passing through the arch of Severus has 
been removed bodily for a distance of about 
ten yards south-eastwards, and two courses 
of the travertine foundation blocks of the 
arch—which were not, naturally, intended 
to be exposed to view—have been laid bare. 
In front of the arch are remains of structures 
of travertine and brick, and lower down. 
about on a level with the bottom of the 
lower course of foundations, are traces of a 
building of early date, of blocks of red tufa, 
the edges of which are still clean and sharp, 
making an acute angle with the front of the 
arch. A few inches only above this level 
lies, not only the travertine paving ‘above 
described, which might be previous to the 
construction of the arch, but the brick base 
of the pedestal of Flavius Julius Constan- 


! Upon this base has just been replaced the large 
marble pedestal with inscription to Fl. Julius Con- 
stantinus (C./.Z. vi. 1158) which previously stood by 
it ; it is recorded to have been found ‘ad arcum Con- 
stantini,’ where it is shown in Duperac’s Vestigi d 
Roma, Plate 3, and its measures are directly propo: 
tional to those of the brick base. 

* Under the pavement of this road in 1803 was 
found ¢.2. LZ. vi. 1161 (date A.D. 356-859) ; see Nibby, 
Roma Antica, i. 485; Jordan, Topographie, i. 2, 307, 
note 137. After the excavations of 1827-35 (see 
Thédenat, Le Forum Romain, p. 53) the pavement 
was restored, for under it have been found coins of 
1811 and 1826. 
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tinus, which dates from just 150 years later. 
It appears then that after the building of 
the arch, the level of the ground, which had 
risen since Republican times, was again 
lowered: but this is quite contrary to the 
rule generally prevailing in Rome. 

In the course of the excavations here 
four fragments have been found of an in- 
scription of the time of Sulla, cut upon slabs 
of travertine, relating to a contract for work 
done in various streets of Rome—probably 
drainage, certainly not paving, as the price 
paid is too low. The topographical details 
are of considerable importance, though only 
a small portion of the inscription has so far 
been found. 


VI.— Temple of Saturn. 


In excavating on the N.E. side of this 
temple, where scanty remains of the concrete 
foundations of the steps were previously 
visible, an arched passage of early date 
has been discovered. It is built of small 
blocks of blackish powdery tufa of the 
variety known as capellaccio: it has a 
channel about 1} feet deep and 2 feet wide, 
upon one side of which the arch rises 
straight, while on the other there is a shelf 
a foot wide, which is also included under the 
arch, which therefore has a span of just over 
3 feet. It has so far been traced for a 
length of about 5 or 6 yards: another 
part of it further towards the Tabularium 
was found in the time of Bunsen.! It runs 
parallel to the front of the present temple, 
and a few feet above it, in one of the masses 
of concrete just below the podium, which 
belong to the foundations of the later steps, 
four courses of blocks of similar tufa have 
been discovered, which must belong to the 
podium, or to one of the walls supporting 
the steps of the earlier temple. At the S.E. 
end of the arched passage are traces of walls 
of similar construction, also some concrete 
which interrupts its further advance. It 
would appear that we have to do with a 
drain passing under the steps of the early 
temple ; that it is simply an arch supporting 
them does not seem probable, though, if it is 
a drain, it is at so high a level—about that 
of the platform of the Rostra—that we 
must suppose very considerable changes in 
the levels at this point in the course of 
time. Further excavation will throw more 
light upon these points—at present work is 
still in progress. 


1 Mon. Inst. 1836, tav. 33, 34. 
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General. 


Besides the work of actual excavation, a 
great deal of good work is being done in the 
direction of sorting and identifying the 
architectural fragments which lie scattered 
about the Forum. The most important dis- 
covery that has been made in this way is 
that of the colossal Doric entablature of the 
Basilica Aemilia with ox skulls sculptured 
in the metopes. 

A certain amount of restoration is also 
being carried on. The aedicula at the en- 
trance to the Atrium Vestae has been re- 
constructed, and one of the honorary columns 
that stood on the seven brick bases flanking 
the Sacra Via opposite the Basilica Iulia has 
been reerected, while another will shortly be 
put in place. 

Two other discoveries made during the 
last few weeks, though not in the Forum 
itself, are worth mentioning. The first is 
that of no less than 472 fragments of the 
Forma Urbis of Septimius Severus, in the 
walls of a small house in the Via Giulia, 
near the Palazzo Farnese, where they had 
been used as building material. Most of 
these fragments are small, and were there- 
fore thrown aside when the pieces of the 
plan were arranged in the Palazzo Farnese : 
but a few are of some size. They will 
materially assist in the reconstruction of 
the whole plan, which is being under- 
taken by Prof. Lanciani, who gives a fuller 
account of the discovery in the Athenaewm 
of March 11th, p. 313. 

The second discovery is that of another 
fragment of the marble enclosure wall of 
the Ara Pacis Augustae (for an account of 
those previously found see Petersen in Rim. 
Mittheilungen, 1894, p. 171 sqq.). This piece 
was found in the church of the Gesu, where 
it had been used as the tomb slab of Cardinal 
Sebastiano Poggio (died 1633). The blocks 
of the wall were originally 2 ft. 6 in. thick, 
but this piece has been sawn off, and is only 
9 in. thick. The relief preserved is that of 
the inner side, representing bucrania and 
garlands: this was placed face downwards 
in the floor of the church, the inscription 
and arms of the Cardinal in marble mosaic 
appearing on the upper side. The block to 
which this fragment belonged was a corner 
block ; the total length is 7 ft. 8 in., the 
height 4 ft. 8 in., the sculptured surface is 
5 feet long, the rest of the surface is quite 
smooth, except for a hole 13} x 12 x 3} 
inches, cut in the upper part, close to the 
edge of the sculptured surface, which was 
intended to hold the eapital of one of the two 
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pilasters with which the internal angle was 
decorated (see Petersen, op. cit. p. 179). 

The capital was fixed by a metal bolt, the 
hole for which still remains. 

It is remarkable that while the other 
fragments found in the sixteenth century 
under the Palazzo Fiano—the site of the altar 
—were carefully preserved, and still exist 
in different galleries, this piece should thus 
have been employed as waste material. It 
is perhaps to be explained by the fact that 
the reliefs have to a certain extent been 
damaged—apparently by intentional mutila- 
tion—so that this piece may not have been 
thought worth preserving. 


THomas ASHBY, JUN. 


PostscriPr. 


The addition to the Rostra made in the 
5th century, said to have been first recog- 
nised as such by Signor Boni (Athenaeum, 
Feb. 4, p. 153, C.R. p. 144), is already 
spoken of as ‘a prolongation of the 
platform ’—without any word of its being 
the ‘base of a column or honorary monu- 
ment’—by Middleton (Remains of Ancient 
Rome, i. 261), who puts in the margin, at 
the beginning of the paragraph, ‘ Rostra 
enlarged.’ Further, the inscription alluded 
to is not cut on pieces of a marble slab, but 
upon blocks which have in their upper 
surface a groove precisely similar to that 
occurring in the cornice blocks of the 
Rostra, which supported the railing in front : 
so that these blocks were substituted for 
the cornice blocks in a late restoration. 
This fact was already noticed by Dr. Hiilsen, 
who, in Rimische Mittheilungen, 1895, p. 62, 
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publishes a restoration of the inscription 
from the fragments. 
T. A. 


Revue Numismatique. Parti. 1899, 

E. Babelon. ‘ Deux médaillons disparus de Domi- 
tien et de Justinien.’ These gold medallions were 
stolen from the French Collection in the great robbery 
of 1831, and were then, it would seem, consigned to 
the melting-pot. The medallion of Justinian—a 
magnificent piece about 34 inches in diameter with a 
portrait-bust and equestrian figure of the Emperor— 
was discussed some time ago by M. Babelon who was 
then only able to represent it by a poor engraving of 
the last century. A sulphur cast taken from the 
original before 1831 has now been found by Mr. 
Grueber among the casts and moulds in the British 
Museum. From this M. Babelon has produced an 
excellent photograph accompanied by a further com- 
mentary on the medallion,—M. Soutzo. ‘ Etude sur 
les monnaies impériales romaines’ (concluded).—M. 
Rostovtsew. ‘Etude sur les plombs antiques’ (con- 
cluded). 


The Numismatic Chronicle. Part i. 1899. 

P. F, Perdrizet. ‘Décret de Cyzique pour un 
Antandrien.’ The lapidary inscription referred to is 
known only from an evidently faulty transcript. It 
is of the fourth century B.c. and bore as its mapdonuov 
the figure of a goat walking to the right. M. Per- 
drizet well points out that this is the type of the 
coins of Antandrus, and he is thus led to restore the 
inscription as a decree in honour of an Antandrian.— 
E. J. Seltman. ‘The seated figure on the silver coins 
of Rhegium.’ The figure was called by J. P. Six the 
founder Jocastos who died from the bite of a serpent. 
Mr. Seltman seems to be right in denying the exist- 
ence of the serpent on the silver coins of Rhegium, 
and has, so far, weakened Six’s argument; he has 
not, however, sufficiently discussed the bronze coins 
on which a serpent appears, Mr. Seltman’s own 
view that the figure is Aristaeus is not likely to be 
accepted on the scanty and disputable evidence that 
he offers in support of it. 

In the Revue belge de numismatique, 1899, pp. 
145-156, Mr. M. P. Vlasto publishes some scarce 
varieties of Tarentine coins in his collection. The 
specimens, Nos. 5, 6, which he unfortunately assigns 
to Tarentum, are well-known coins of Cydonia in 
Crete. 

WARWICK WROTH. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. Vol. 
54, Part 2. 1899. 

Sallusteitate bei Fronto, E. Hauler. As we 
cannot go further back than the 10th century for 
our existing text of Sallust, the quotations in 
Fronto bring us much nearer to the time of Sal- 
lust, and show that our text is not free from in- 
versions and smaller omissions and additions, Swb- 
sidia Procliana, E. Diehl. An account of the various 
MSS. of Proclus’s commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, 
especially with reterence to cod. Coislinianus dis- 
covered by H. Diels three years ago. Beitrdge zur 
lateinischen Grammatik iv., Th. Birt. Concludes the 





investigation into the value of spiritush. Neither 
in the Saturnian remains of Livius Andronicus nor 
apparently in those of Naevius nor in the Saturnian 
inscriptions is any example of the vanishing of -/ to 
be found. It was in the time of Varro and Catullus 
that the spiritus was lost. An appendix of further 
exx. from Plautus is added. ‘"Ivoxpdrous ‘EAévns 
éyxéusov, K. Muenscher. Maintains, from a con- 
sideration of the polemic against Antisthenes, Plato, 
and Alcidamas, that the Helena was published B.c. 
390-380 and before the Panegyrikus. Das Sacrarium 
des Heiws in Messana, O. Rossbach. The pervetus 
ligneum signum in the shrine of Heius (in the fourth 
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Verrine) was a ‘Cultstatue. So the lar familiaris 
in the prologue of the Aulularia is a translation of 
Oeds (Saiuwy) yevébdos. Studien zwr Geschichte der 
antiken Rhetorik iii., L. Radermacher. Continued 
from the last vol. The statement of Quintilian at the 
beginning of book 12 and of Cicero in the Orator 
that the orator must be a good man may be traced 
to the Stoic Diogenes through Philodemus. Lin Ex- 
cerpt dev Scholia Basileensia zu Germanici Aratea, M. 
Manitius. The text De ordine ac positione stellarum 
in signis with a collation of MSS. 

Miscepuen. Varia, Guil. Heraeus. (1) Exx. of 
Acron’s scholia to Horace rashly emended by Hau- 
thal, (2) Exx. of corruption in the anecdota Hel- 
vetica that may be emended, (3) on two names of 
ships in Ge llius (10, 25, 5), which appear as vetutia 
moedia, (4) on certain words in the sortes Sangallenses 
which belong to the vulgar speech, (5) on Mart. 5, 
17, 3 sqq. (cistifero), and ib. 9, 50, 5 (Langona), (6) 
in MW. Tullius in Sallustium §18 for cilonum read 
cydonum, (7) in Aurelius Victor de Caes. 33, 30 for 
conticiatur read conitici Zu lateinischen Schrift- 
stellern, A. v. Domaszewski. On Cic. Phil. 11, 26, 
Vita Septimit Severi 6, 1 and 12,3. Ad Senecam de 
matrimonio, O. Immisch. Critical notes on three 
passages. Zum Senecagedicht des Honorius, E. 
Thomas. Die Sabinerinnen als oratrices Paris, ¥. 
Ruehl. The myth of the Sabine women is from the 
legend of Theseus where the Amazons invade Attica. 
Compare Aesch. Eum. 689 sqq. with Liv. i. 9, 5. 


27. Part 2, 1899. 


datur. 


Mnemosyne. Vol. 

Hier capia, 1, M. J. Valeton. Continued. 
Ad Odysseam, H. van Herwerden. Continued from 
last vol. Notes on books 8-24. De nomine Iulo, 
C. M. Francken. The name mentioned in Hor. Od. 
iv., 2, 2 is that of Zullus Antonius as we know from 
an inscr. Hence Julius in three passages of Tac. 
Ann. should be corrected. AEIBETAI—@AEIBET Al, 
J.v. L. In Arist. Eq. 327 for AefBera: we should 
read 6AiBerat. Observationes Miscellaneac ad Plutar- 
chi Vitas Paraliclas, S. A. Naber. Ad Alemanis (?) 
r repertum, J. v. L. On four hexa- 
meter lines of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Lysiaca, 
J. C. Vollgraff. Two notes on Or. vii. and one on 


Or. xiii. 
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1898, 

Tyrrell. Postgate’s Silva 
Maniliana, R. Ellis. Notes a Ciccro ad Atticum, J. 
S. Reid. The Army of Ptol my iv. at Raphia, J. P. 
Mahaffy. Some — kontactia, J. B. 
Bury. The Philebus of Plato, J. lu. Beare. On Mr. 
R. G. Bury’s 3 edit ic mn Notes on the Agricola of Tue tus, 
L. C. Purser. Zio En 'n the Poetics, T. G. 
Tucker. On the Recovery of a Missina Syriac Manu- 
seript of the Apocalypse, J. Gwynn. Emendations, 
W. J. M. Starkie. Two in Aristophanes and one in 
Herondas. 


Wochenschrift fur 
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Klassische Philologie. 


Griechische Gotterlehre (H. Steuding). 
‘Cataaine much speculation »wwhich will find few 
believers.’ Claudii Ptolemaei opera. I. Suntaxis 
mathematica, ed. L. Heiberg. I. (libri i. vi.) and 
Gemini astronomiae, rec. C. Manitius (S. 
Giinther), both favourably noticed. A. C. ae 
The historical presemt in early Latin (O. Plasber 


clementa 
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‘Shows much diligence and will not be without 
value.’ Terentius Afer, Ausgewahlte Komédien, 
erk. von K. Daziatzko. I. Phormio. 3 A. von E. 
Hauler (O. Plasberg), favourable. Horace, Odes and 
epodes, by P. Shorey (W. Hirschfelder). “Especially 
noticeable for ners Slee to modern poetry.’ A, 
Lichtwark, Uebungen in der Betrachtung von Kuast- 
werken (A. Gercke). ‘Though confined to modern 
painting is stimulating to philologists and archae. 
ologists.” W. Schmid, Ueber den Kulturgeschicht- 
lichen Zusammenhang und die Bedeutung der gqrie- 
chischen Renaissance in der Rémerzeit (O. Weissenfels 
‘ Learned and philosophical.’ 

2 Mar. Cassii Dionis historiarum Romanarwin 
quae supersunt, ed. Ph. Boissevain. I. (K. Jacoby), 
very favourable. R. Dippel, Quae ratio intercedat 
inter Xenophontis historiam Graecam et Plutarchi 
vitas quacritur (P.U.). ‘Shows care and acuteness,’ 
Cicero, Ausgewahite Briefe, erk. von Fr. Hofmann. 
I. 7. A. von W. Sternkopf (O. Plasberg). ‘Too well. 
known to need commendation.’ F. Bock, Avistoteles 
Theophrastus Seneca de matrimonio. Accedit seri) 
toris Christiani Liber nuptialis (O. Weissenfels). 
‘Has reached fruitful and certain results.’ 0, 
Sarwey und F. Heltner, Der Obergermanisch-raetische 
Limes. Lief. 8 und 9 (M. J.) 

29 Mar. A. Furtwiingler, Gricchische Original. 
statuen in Venedig (-r-), very favourable. W. Hoff- 
mann, Die Chorlieder und Wechselgestinge aus den 
Tragidien des Sophokles in deutscher Ucbersetzung. 
II. (H. Morsch), favourable. A. Baumstark, Dé 
Pessimismus in der grit chischen Lurik (O. Weissen- 
fels), favourable H. Schrider, Lukrez und Thuey- 
dides (Chr. Harder). On the plague. ‘Worth 
reading.’ Cicero, Selected letters, ed. Fr. Abbott (0, 
Plasberg). Well fitted for its purpose.’ K. Miillen- 
hoff, Deutsche Allertumskunde. V. 1(U. Zernial). 
‘This most important work.’ E. Kautzsch, Die 
A pokryphe n und Ps ud pigraphen des Alten Testa- 
ments. Lief. 1 (R. Neumann). ‘Makes possible a 
thorough knowledge of the important writings of the 
prae-Christian times.’ 

5 April. Sylloge inscriptionum Graccarun, it. ed. 
Guil. Dittenberger. I. (W. Larfeld). ‘ Needs no 
recommendation as a lapidary illustration of Greek 
history.’ E. Irmscher, Homers Odyssee, Buch xxii. 
Nachdichtung (H. Morsch), favourable. Tamaudpros, 
Ai piAdocogixa) Kal madaywyiKal Sotaciat Tod MoAvBiou 
(O. Weissenfels). ‘A detailed picture of the politi- 
cal and educational ee of Polybius.’ Plutarchs 
Perikles, herausg. von H. Schickinger (P. U.), very 
favourable. Caesaris Commentarii ex rec. B. 
Kuebleri, iii. 1, 2 (Ed. Wolff), ‘ M: a a noticeable 
advance in the criticism of the text.’ . Reinhardt 
und E. Roemer, Griechische Formen- aa Satzlehre 
(J. Sitzler). ‘ Very useful for teaching.’ W. Votsch. 
Grundriss dk 7 latein ische n Sprachlelire (A. Reckzey), 
favourable. 

1899. Feb. 


ove 


Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Arndt Schrifttafeln zur Erlernung der lateinischen 
Palacographic 1897-8, (K. Brandi), favourable to 
the book ‘in its new and much improved form.’ 
Ritter’s Platos Gesctze : Kommentar zum gr. Text and 
Darstellung des Inhalts (H. v. Arnim) ‘a new and 
important aid to the study of Plato.’ Peter (H.) 
Die «geschichtliche Litteratur weber die rémische 
Kaiserzeit bis Theodosius I. (F. Leo.) ‘will be 
useful and stimulating.’ 





